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PREFACE. 



This little book has been written mainly with the 
object of interesting the young people of all ages who 
are connected with the Evangelical Free Churches, 
and of setting them on the right course of study in 
order to arrive at a proper knowledge of the history 
of their spiritual forefathers. For this purpose, great 
care has been taken to make the story historically 
accurate, or as nearly so as is possible within the 
limits assigned. The author has attempted to be 
strictly fair to men of all parties, and has avoided all 
assumptions that, in the conflicts of past times, one 
side was right and the other necessarily wrong. This 
method of writing, of course, deprives the reader 
of some of that glow which comes from the perusal of 
books that are more " partisan," but the loss is surely 
compensated by the increased historical sense which 
results from a more sober view of old controversies. 

To those of us who are modestly, yet firmly, assured 
that we are holding to the highest truth that is 
possible for ourselves, there is no gain in refusing to 
grant that others may be right for themselves, though 
unable to agree with us on matters which, after all, 
transcend the powers of human finity. 

The author may as well confess, once for all, that 
the treatment of the subject is unequal. Much more 
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space has been given to the older "Dissenting" bodies 
than to those which originated in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. This was necessary to 
the purpose of the book, which aims at illustrating 
and elucidating, by historical narrative, our present 
position. But he wishes to guard against a misunder- 
standing which might arise among Baptist friends. 
He therefore would take this opportunity of saying 
(what wiU be found in the text), that as Baptist 
Churches are Congregational in their forms of govern- 
ment, and as the main interest of seventeenth century 
controversy was concerned with such questions, the 
word " Congregational " must please be taken as in- 
cluding both " Congregational " Churches, commonly 
so-called, and those who, because of the dogma which 
still to a certain extent divides them from their 
brethren have come to be called, by themselves and 
others. Baptists. 

There will be found at the end of the book a short 
Bibliography. That list reveals the fact that there is 
a great need for much scientific work on this subject. 
Many of the defects of this Primer must be attributed 
to the lack of good standard histories of the various 
denominations. But, above all, the author looks 
forward to the advent of a sound history of the Free 
Churches as a whole, written by a scholar imbued 
with the modern historical spirit, yet enthusiastic 
enough to present to the world the inner meaning of 
British Nonconformity. If this Primer can do any- 
thing towards this consummation, the hopes of its 
author will be fully satisfied. 
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Chapter I. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE 
"REFORMATION." 

Everyone knows that in England Introduce 
tliere are different sects of Christian ° ^' 
people. Besides the Established Church 
which is represented in every parish, 
there are many kiads of Dissenters: 
Wesleyan and other Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists, Quakers, Uni- 
tarians, Roman Catholics, and others. 
Some of these are older than others. 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Pres- 
bjiierians date from tlxe 16th century, 
when Western Christendom began to be 
openly divided into many sections. The 
Society of Friends is one of many bodies 
which arose here in the 17th century, 
almost the only one of them which has 
survived. Nearly aU the others, Wes- 
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leyan and other Methodists, Unitaxians, 
Bible Christians, &c., are the results of 
18th and 19th century movements. 

The object of this primer is to attempt 
in short compass a historical explanation 
of the existence of these various bodies, 
specially of the older among them. Their 
conflicts in the 17th century are generally 
unknown or misunderstood, and yet a 
knowledge of them is necessary to a 
proper estimate, not only of our past, but 
of our present conflicts and agreements. 

Christian people differ generally on 
questions of three kinds, viz. : doctrine 
or creed, forms of worship, forms of gov- 
ernment or methods of managiug their 
church affairs. These differences have 
arisen in the course of history and it is 
only by tracing, in however elementary a 
way, the development of events in the 
past that we can imderstand the reasons 
for these distinctions. 

From the Acts of the Apostles, the 
epistles of the New Testament and other 
sources, we know that the first preachers 
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of the Gospel formed their converts into 
churches which were quite independent 
one of another, though they were of 
course bound together ia. the unity of 
faith and love and had much mutual 
communication. These early churches 
had various kinds of officers, in imitation 
partly of the Jewish sjm.agogues, partly 
of Greek and Eoman institutions. The 
"bishops" and "deacons" had special 
charge of the poor, while the " presby- 
ters " watched over the morals of the 
community. We may gather from such 
texts as Matt, xviii. 15-17 and 1 Cor. 
vi. 1, that each church exercised over 
its members both civil and criminal juris- 
diction. Disputes were settled, and 
breaches of the moral law were punished 
without resort to the tribimals of the 
Roman Empire. Of course all this 
authority was exercised over willing 
subjects. The churches had no severer 
penalty than excommunication or ex- 
pulsion from the body, but as the 
churches increased in number and in- 

b2 3 
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fluence, the penalties whicli they in- 
flicted became socially more effective. 
When after 300 years the Eoman Em- 
perors were Christian, and the Empire 
began to support the Christian churches 
instead of persecuting them, this juris- 
diction was made compulsory. 

When the Eoman Empire had thus 
imited with the Christian churches, a 
new conception began to grow among 
men. They believed that this triumph 
of the Christian church as a whole was 
the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
AU men were compelled into its mem- 
bership. To be a Eoman and to be a 
Christian were one and the same thing. 
The Church governed the world. When 
in the fifth and following centuries the 
Eoman power passed away before the 
inroad of " barbarians " from Germany, 
the Church survived the revolution, re- 
ceived the newcomers into its fold, con- 
verted them to its faith, and stUl con- 
tiued to exercise jurisdiction over them 
as of old. Until the " Eeformation " 
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of , the sixteenth, century, whatever 
might happen in the rise and fall of 
kingdoms, aU inhabitants of Western 
Europe felt themselves consciously to 
be parts of a world-wide power, the 
Christian Church. This power, as much 
as any modern State, had its laws, its 
officers, its courts, which were obeyed 
as much as, often more than, the com- 
mands of lay sovereigns. Kings and 
nobles were its protectors and its sub- 
jects. It was- in a very real sense to 
the men of those times the Kingdom of 
God, ruling on earth through his 
divinely appointed representatives, the 
clergy of various ranks. 

We must therefore conceive the Develop - 
Christian Church in the "middle ages " ^e"-Holy 
as a State, a government of men ; dif- Catholic 
ferent from other States, of course, with Church." 
higher sanctions, holier aims, but yet 
subject to the laws of growth and de- 
velopment which we find in other 
governments. 

Very early there had begun to be a 
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difference acknowledged between 
" clergy " and " laity." In the necessary 
laxity of morals, a higher standard of 
purity was expected from the officials. 
The laity lost the powers of election 
which they had at first possessed, and 
the "presbyters" or "priests" as they 
came to be called, monopolised power. 
Bishops, in the course of theological dis- 
putes, came to be regarded as the guar- 
dians and definers of the "true faith," 
and gradually extended their authority 
over the priests. And lastly, because the 
bishops of Eome were placed in a pecu- 
liarly advantageous position and also 
because at various periods they took the 
lead in movements for reform and ad-, 
vance, they rose to a position of primacy 
in the West of Europe, and at last came 
to be regarded as the Heads of the 
"Catholic," i.e.. Universal Church, 
under the name of " Popes." 
Demorali- But in the course of centuries, the 

sation in Catholic Church, in spite of many at- 
theCatho- ^ ^ . p ^ e u- t, 

lie Cliurch tempts at reform, some oi which 
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achieved more or less of success, gradu- 
ally lost its spiritual Ufe. The popes 
strove to gaia for themselves territory 
in Italy. Bishops, richly endowed with 
land and political power neglected their 
duties, parish priests ceased to care for 
the character of their flocks. Monks and 
friars, whose orders had originally been 
foimded from the best of motives by 
holy men to meet the evils of their times 
had become wealthy and attracted to 
their monasteries men of low ideals. 
Above all, the "ancient godly disci- 
pline " was lost. At first, when a man 
sinned, he had been excommimicated, 
and when he repented and was absolved 
from his excommunication, he was ex- 
pected to submit to some punishment in 
proportion to the offence. Gradually, the 
necessity for true repentance was lost 
sight of, the idea of punishment for sin 
was materialised, the penance was re- 
garded as balancing the sin and as some- 
how satisfying God's justice. Then 
came the more terrible abuses of Indul- 
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gences, until at last all earnest-minded 
men were anxious for reform, though 
they saw too clearly the difficulties in 
the way The Church had become so 
great a piece of machinery that a radical 
reform seemed almost impossible 
National It was when the Church was in this 
Reforma= condition that Martin Luther began 

tlOn. 1 • • /-I mi 1 

preaching m Germany. The result ot 
^his action and of other influences was 
a. disruption of Christendom. Hence- 
forward, instead of a reformation of the 
Universal Church, men aimed at re- 
' forming only that part of the Church 
which existed in their own country- 
Each kingdom, republic, or principality 
went its own way. In creed, some were 
Lutheran, some Calvinist, some Roman 
Catholic, but the unity of Christendom 
was lost. In the countries of the Con- 
tinent which became Protestant, 
bishoprics disappeared; all the priests 
or ministers were regarded as equal. 
But the reformation in each case was 
national, and under the leadership of 

8 
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princes or nobles they formed synods, 
which, governed the country in each case 
as a whole. All the population was 
still subject to the clerical authorities, 
and the system was developed which 
has been called " presbyterianism " in 
contrast to the " episcopacy " which had 
preceded it. They thus made two steps 
towards primitive Christianity by re- 
jecting the papacy and aboUshing the 
bishoprics. This was the story of the 
Lutheran Churches of Germany, and of ' 
the Calvinistic Churches of the Nether- 
lands, France, and Geneva. 

But the story in England is different The 
from all these. The monarchs of the church. 
Tudor family, Henry VIII. and his 
children, initiated the early stages of 
our Protestant history. Henry VIII., 
in 1529-36, destroyed the powers which 
the Pope had till then possessed ia 
England, but made no further change 
in the government of the Church except 
to bring its whole machinery intact 
under the control of the Crown. 
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The advisers of his son, Edward VI.. 
(1547-53), pushed forward other 
changes, and the Church of England 
might have become Presbyterian if he 
had not died too soon for the revolution 
to be carried very far. After the brief 
period of reaction under Mary (1553-8), 
Elizabeth succeeded. She wished to 
follow in the footsteps of her father, and 
therefore retained the bishoprics; but 
she was necessarily anti-Papal and she 
iaaugurated the Prayer Book of the 
Established Church, almost in the form 
in which it exists to-day. 
Origin of But neither the " reformed " Churches 
tionir^^" °^ ^^^ Continent, whether Lutheran or 
Churches. Calvinist, nor the newly-independent 
English Church satisfied the desires of 
some Englishmen. They saw that while 
churches were national, while they ac- 
knowledged in their fold men of all 
kinds, the Church could never be tho- 
roughly purified; and during Eliza- 
beth's reign, these more ardent reform- 
ers began to appear here and there, 

10 
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forming Churches of voluntary mem- 
bers. When they became conscious of 
their actions, and were noticed by 
others, this system of Church organisa- 
tion gained for itself two names. Its 
advocates began to speak of it as the 
"Congregational" way, because they 
believed that each Church thus formed 
of true believers only, voluntarily joined 
together in a "particular congregation," 
had full rights of seK-government. 
Those who opposed them, struck with 
their apparent exclusiveness of outward 
influence, nicknamed them " Indepen- 
dent." 

We see therefore that we have to deal Their 
with three forms of church govern- from other 
ment, or attempts at ^forcing disci- Systems, 
pliue and maintaining the purity of the 
Church: Episcopal, Presbyterian, and 
Congregational. The first two divide 
Christendom territorially into provinces, 
dioceses, and parishes. These, the 
Episcopalians would govern by arch- 
bishops, bishops, and priests. The 

11 
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Presbyterians woiild govern them by 
assemblies, classes, and kirk sessions. 
The Congregational way differs from 
them both. It regards Christendom 
not as a territory including all the in- 
habitants thereof, but as a collection of 
true believers scattered through the 
world among unbelievers, and divides 
them not territorially, but personally, 
allowing everyone liberty to join what- 
ever Church he pleases, and leaving to 
every such Church full self-government 
as under the rule only of the one Divine 
Head of the Church Universal. 

Queen Elizabeth was Queen of England from 

Elizabeth. 1558 to i6Q3^ ^^^ i^q ajj j^e^ house, 

has been called a despot, an epithet 
which may be retained if we realise 
rightly what is meant by it. She gov- 
erned for the most part vnthout Parlia- 
ments (the total of their sittings 
amounts to three years ia the whole of 
her reign). She was supreme Governor 
of the Church of England, and made 
that governance a reality by means of 

12 
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the statutory Court of High Commis- 
sion and her strong objection to all dis- 
cussion of Church matters in the House 
of Commons. , But the most absolute 
despot has limits beyond which he may 
not pass. He cannot, without a mer- 
cenary army (and no Tudor was ever 
rich enough to maintairi such a luxury), 
override the pubhc opinion of his sub- 
jects in any matter on which they feel 
keenly. At the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign, one half of the population was 
still of the old faith, and it would have 
been impossible for the Queen, even if 
she had been a thorough Puritan, to 
have pushed forward the Reformation 
faster than she could have taken with 
her the mass of her people. The reigns 
of Edward VI. and Mary, carefully 
studied, wQl teach us the truth of this 
maxim. There are two courses which 
might be considered possible for Eliza- 
beth : she might on the one hand have 
risked her throne in the endeavour to 
bring all Englishmen up to the level of 
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the most advanced, but it would have 
been a great risk to run. As it was, she 
only just saved herself and her country 
from ruin. Or we might suggest that 
she should at least have left everyone 
free to work out his salvation in the 
way that he thought right, giving com- 
plete liberty of action to all in Church 
matters. But this course would have 
been more difficult for Elizabeth than 
the former. Nay, on consideration, we 
may say it was a moral impossibility. 
We shall have reason to see, in the 
sequel of our story, how slowly the idea 
of religious liberty struggled into re- 
cognition, even among the most ad- 
vanced thinkers. It would have been 
nothing short of a miracle for a six- 
teenth century prince to have con- 
ceived the thought. Most of the re- 
formers themselves would have bitterly 
opposed the attempt to carry it into 
practice. 

AU that had been gained on the Con- 
tinent had been liberty for each prince 
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or republic to choose the religion for 
their own district in each case. No- 
where had individuals gained the right 
to hold opinions differing from those of 
the rulers of their respective countries. 
It is even doubtful if any had claimed 
such a right. Minorities, where they ex- 
isted, struggled, not for freedom, but 
for mastery. Christendom in the six- 
teenth centiu-y was in the same stage as 
Israel in the time of Elijah; when 
Jehovah had triumphed, " Take the 
prophets of Baal, and slay them with 
the sword." So was it also in England. 
The Eeformation, therefore, so it 
was thought, must be national. There 
must be one law for all, the more ad- 
vanced must submit to wait tUl the 
least enlightened were prepared to 
keep step, and unity must be preserved 
so as to present an undivided front to 
the enemy who would have deposed 
Elizabeth, set Mary Stuart on the 
throne, and relighted the fires of Smith- 
field to restore the Papal supremacy. 
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To effect tliis unity, all men at that 
time, especially those ia authority, 
thought that uniformity was necessary. 
The Lord is able to look on the heart, 
finite man can only judge by outward 
appearance, and Europe had as yet not 
learned the lesson, which we think we 
know by heart to-day, that outward uni- 
formity is not always and everywhere 
necessary to inward unity of purpose. 

Now all this may be granted without 
in any degree diminishing our respect 
and veneration for those who opposed 
the system established on such ideas. 
Nay, the more fully we realise the posi- 
tion of Elizabethan statesmen and the 
more freely we grant the common sense 
of their methods, so the more uncom- 
mon must we think the men who defied 
the system, the more thoroughly can we 
estimate and admire the clearness of 
their vision, the coiu-age of their fidelity 
to a higher truth. 
Puritan- ^ the Established Church under 
ism. Elizabeth, there were representd two 

16 
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schools of thought- One would make as 
few changes as possible and wished to 
retain as many of the old forms of wor- 
,ship as were compatible with the Cal- 
vinistic faith which all then equally 
held. The other wished to rid the 
Church of all such forms and ceremonies 
as would tend to draw ordinary folk 
back to the "superstitions" of which 
the nation had been purged. It is inter- 
esting to watch in the " Ziirich letters " 
— ^a correspondence of the utmost value 
and interest which some Englishmen 
maintained with those who had been 
kind to them in exile — ^the gradual part- 
ing of the ways. Those who received 
bishoprics from Elizabeth step by step 
took the ofl&cial view, that, though the 
ceremonies in dispute were in them- 
selves indifferent, yet unity was all-de- 
sirable in the presence of so many 
dangerous enemies to the newly-inde- 
pendent Church and that unity was 
attainable only by the enforcement of 
uniformity. Those who did not accept 

c 17 
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offices began to argue that as tlie cere- 
monies were confessedly indiflferent, a 
moderate degree of variety should be 
allowed. Thus arose iu the Established 
Church two parties, "Puritan" and 
" Anti-Puritan." Both agreed in desir- 
ing that the reform, whether conserva- 
tive or radical, should be national, i.e., 
that the whole nation should advance 
or stand still together. 
The Eliza- Thus were laid down the lines on 
which the history of the Established 
Church of England has since journeyed 
swaying sometimes towards Rome, 
sometimes towards Geneva. Except 
during the period of the Puritan Eevo- 
lution, whose story we shall tell, it has 
always retained the use of a written 
liturgy and the Episcopal form of 
government which is as old as the 
English Church itself. According to 
this system, England is divided into two 
provinces, governed respectively by the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York. 
Under these are the bishops, governing 

18 
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dioceses, and the priests who govern 
parishes. The country is divided terri- 
torially, and the assumption is that all 
the inhabitants of parish, diocese, or 
province are spiritual subjects of the 
clerical authorities. The whole system 
is bound together, and its working modi- 
fied by the Supremacy of the Crown. 
The Queen is, at least so far as the 
Established Church is concerned, " over 
all persons and in all causes, within her 
dominions, supreme." 

It was in opposition to this system, 
as an attempt made by Queen Eliza- 
beth and her ministers to effect a re- 
formation of manners and " to restore 
the ancient godly discipline" of the 
Church, that Congregational churches 
began to be formed. 
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Chapter II. 

SEPARATISM AND PURITANISM. 

Ch^'^h Whether Lollards or other " heretics " 
and its before or during Henry VIII.'s time 
Princi- had any definite organisation has not 
P ®*' yet been discovered. We know nothing 

of them but what can be gleaned from 
the records of their capture and con- 
demnation. But the first Congrega- 
tional Church in England of which we 
can definitely speak had already been 
foimded when Elizabeth came to the 
throne. Its members resided in or near 
London, and they had for pastor a Mr. 
Fitz. We know, therefore, that from 
the very beginning of her reign, some 
Englishmen, how many it is impossible 
to say, had been acting on the principles 
which their spiritual descendants sub- 
stantially hold to-day. They saw that 
the attempt at a national reformation 
which was being made by the Queen's 
government was by no means bringing 
the Church to the condition of primitive 
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times. When they went to the Lord's 
Supper in the " paxish assemblies," they 
found themselves united thereia with 
persons of various moral conditions, and 
they believed that they were commit- 
ting sin by remauiing in communion 
with such people. They believed it to 
be their duty to obey St. Paul's words 
to the Corinthians (2 Cor. vi. 17) : 
"Come ye out from among them and 
be ye separate," especially as they saw 
no probabihty of the national reforma- 
tion progressing any further in their 
time. If Elizabeth and her ministers 
could not restore the "ancient godly 
discipline " because there were, as was 
said at the time, men too great to sub- 
mit, another way must be sought This 
way they found in the imitation of the 
Apostolic Churches, separating them- 
selves from the world with which they 
were surrounded, at least in spiritual 
matters, and simply forming Churches 
consisting of those who were willing to 
join. Starting thus afresh, they turned 
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to the New Testament again for direc- 
tions, and imitated the of&ces and or- 
ganisation of Corinthian and other 
Chm-ches. They provided themselves 
vpith pastors, teachers, elders, vfidows, 
&c., assimiing that vrhat form of Church 
government was discoverable in the 
New Testament had been expressly or- 
dained by Jesus Christ for all time. 
They claimed an exclusive Divine 
Sanction for Congregationahsm. 
Its Revo- g^|. ^]jjg method of reformation — by 
Character private effort instead of using State 
machinery, working from below up- 
ward, from within outward, as distinct 
from the method of affecting the per- 
sonal hfe by ceremonies imposed by 
authority — ^this method which appears 
so simple to us who are accustomed to 
the development of Free Churches, was 
in the sixteenth century regarded as a 
revolution, scarcely to be compre- 
hended, and, in so far as it was under- 
stood, dangerous. It was unique, un- 
precedented in the memory of Christen- 
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dom, a memory which, had been so 
filled with the Mediaeval conception of 
a Universal Church, a Kingdom of God 
which had included men of all sorts, 
that it had forgotten the first three 
hundred years of Christian story, when 
the church had no relation with 
the State except through occasional 
persecution. 

Each Congregational church was in- "Congre- 
dependent of others. They might con- national - 
ceivably differ to any possible amount Baptist. 
on every article of faith. But on the 
whole they agreed in theological 
matters with one another, and, as yet, 
with the Established Church from 
which they had separated. There was, 
however, one point on which a differ- 
ence existed, which then, and till now, 
has separated churches agreeing in 
almost all other points, and especially 
in their views on church government. 
Some thought that children of believers 
should be baptised in infancy as typify- 
ing the belief that they were " within 
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the covenant." Others as firmly be- 
lieved that no one should be baptised 
unless they had individually arrived at 
such a condition of heart and mind that 
they were fit to be received as full mem- 
bers of a Christian church. They also 
thought that baptism should be by im- 
mersion, as was the custom of the early 
churches and the rule of the Catholic 
Church. This is still the one point of 
difference between those who have been 
called Congregationalists and those 
who, though not differing from the 
others in matters of church government, 
have been called Baptists. What, there- 
fore, is said in this primer on Congre- 
gationalism apphes equally to "Con- 
gregational " and to " Baptist " 
churches, unless it is expressly stated 
otherwise. 
Separat- After twenty years of existence, the 
ohiets'"" Congregationalists began to express 
their principles in printed pamphlets. 
Robert Browne, a nephew of Lord Bur- 
leigh, was their first spokesman; in 
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1580 he published a tract with the title, 
" Of Eeformation without Tarrying for 
any." But more famous than this was a 
series of satirical papers that appeared 
during the four or five years succeeding 
the defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
over the signature of " Martin Marpre- 
late." They were of course printed 
secretly, and the Government never 
quite succeeded in their attempts to 
discover the author or authors of them. 
Their style is dif&cult for us properly 
to appreciate or even thoroughly to 
understand, but beneath the bitterness 
of theological strife and the personal 
scurrility which was then rarely absent 
from controversy we perceive the prin- 
ciples of the writers clearly displayed. 

They were willing to acknowledge 
the Queen's authority in all temporal 
matters, while strenuously denying her 
right to any special position in the 
Ohurch. On Congregational principles 
no one may occupy any position but that 
of an ordinary member of a particular 
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Cliurch, unless lie is chosen by such a 
Church to ofl&ce in the body. But this 
contention, which flows naturally from 
the Congregational position, was, in the 
eyes of Elizabeth's advisers, dangerously 
like the claim of the Eoman Catholics. 
They also disclaimed the Queen's 
Spiritual Supremacy, only to demand it 
for the ItaUan bishop whose "foreign 
jurisdiction " most Englishmen were 
striving to keep out of the realm. 

P'"^^ It is from this double point of view 

Martyrs ^^^^ controversies have arisen regard- 
ing the nature of the punishment 
inflicted on those who published the 
" Martia Marprelate " and similar 
tracts. While the advocates of the 
bishops argue that the pamphlets were 
" seditious," the friends of the martyrs 
deny, with perfect truth, the allegation 
that they were hostile to the Queen's 
Government. 

In 1593, three Congregationalists 
were hanged in London for having 
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spread this literature. Their fame is, or 
ought to be, iu all the Churches. John 
Penry, the enthusiastic young Welsh- 
man whose heart's desire was the con- 
version of his native country from the 
" darkness " of Eoman Catholicism, was 
generally believed at the time to be the 
original " Martin Marprelate." John 
Greenwood was, as far as we know, 
Puritan from his youth up, and Henry 
Barrowe was a converted courtier, 
whom Dr. Dexter believes to have been 
the real author of the " Marprelate " 
tracts. They were all graduates of the 
Universities, Greenwood and Barrowe 
of Cambridge, and Penry of Oxford. 

We have been able to teU the story 
of these Congregationalists more fully, 
because six years ago, much attention 
was drawn to the matter. Baptists had 
more martyrs than their brethren in 
separation, but their number is so great 
and the records of their opinions are 
so disputed and doubtful, that we must 
not enter upon the matter at length. 
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pSby'l Before Robert Browne had formu- 

terians. lated the principles of Congregational- 
ism, Scotland iq so far as it was Pro- 
testant, had gone far towards the aboli- 
tion of bishops. Some English Puritans, 
that is, members of the Established 
Church who wished for more reform 
than Elizabeth's Government would ap- 
prove but who did not go so far as to 
separate from the Established Church, 
had begun to advocate the same in Eng- 
land. The government which they dis- 
covered in the New Testament and for 
which they claimed an exclusive 
Divine Sanction was similar to that of 
the "reformed" Churches of the Con- 
tinent. Dr. Cartwright (Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge) had 
formulated the theory in his academical 
lectures, and some clergymen in Surrey 
had proceeded, while retaining their 
ofl&ces in the Established Church, to 
form a presbytery, i.e., to unite to 
form a government of their district by 
" teaching " and " ruling " elders. Thus 
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began to appear in England, Presby- 
terianism, an organisation of the whole 
area of England in which the diocese 
was to be governed by an assembly in- 
stead of a bishop, smaller districts by 
" classes " instead of an archdeacon, and 
parishes by "kirk-sessions" instead of 
the one parson. But they considered, 
as did their Episcopal opponents, that 
every inhabitant of parish, district, or 
diocese was to be subject to the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, just as he was sub- 
ject to the lay authorities. The Church 
was still to consist of men of aU sorts. 
It was only another way of enforcing 
discipline on those who were unwilling 
as weU as those who were wiUitig mem- 
bers of the Christian Church. Much 
of British history in the seventeenth 
century consists of the conflict between 
these two systems. Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism. In the end, neither 
.of them succeeded in producing a pure 
Church, neither re-established the much 
desired " godly discipline." 
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Scrooby 
and 
Gains- 
borough. 



SEPARATISTS IN HOLLAND AND AMERICA. 

The Mohammedans date their years 
from that event in the prophet's life 
which is called in the Arab speech the 
Hejra, or flight from Mecca to Medina 
in the year 622. We also have a flight 
to record in the annals of the Free 
Churches whose consequences have 
been momentous in world-history, and 
which is told for us in Dr. Brown's 
"Pilgrim Fathers " in a way that thrills 
us as we read the simple but eloquent 
story. Time would fail us to teU of the 
heroes known and unknown, of the great 
spiritual struggles which have made 
the names of Scrooby, Austerfield, and 
Gainsborough for ever famous: of 
William Brewster, William Bradford, 
John Clyfton, John Smyth, and, above 
aU, of John Robinson, men who re- 
signed their homes and positions in 
England and went out with their fami- 
lies, not knowing whither, so that they 
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might maintain the purity of the Chris- 
tian Church and the progress towards 
a completer reformation which was being 
hindered, as they beUeved, by a reaction 
among the rulers of the National 
Church towards the end of Elizabeth's 
and in the beginning of James I.'s 
reign. 

Imprisoned for contiuuing in England The 
to carry out their conception of a pure S^l!^* j" 
Church and to simplify their forms of 
worship, imprisoned for attempting to 
escape, many of them were finally al- 
lowed in 1609 to find a refuge in the 
cities of Holland. These English clergy- 
men and the husbandmen who formed 
their congregations, stripped of almost 
all their possessions, went to a land of 
foreign speech and foreign ways, in 
order that they might maintain the wor- 
ship of God and the Church discipline 
which were dearer to them than life 
itself. They were compelled to seek a 
livelihood in the narrow streets of 
Amsterdam, Leyden, and other cities 
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of the Netherlands, and the modern 
traveller who would trace their foot- 
steps must seek the sites of their places 
of worship and abode among the slums 
of those busy commercial cities. 
Differ- But here at least they were free from 

amonff outside persecution. The conditions 
them. were hard and they never seem to have 
done more than earn a bare subsistence, 
but their church-hfe had full scope. 
Now it is important constantly to re- 
member that these were exiles for con- 
science' sake, men and women who held 
the Truth to be the one object of life 
to seek, and when found to hold fast. 
No consideration would hinder them 
from following out in action the convic- 
tions of their souls, and the fact 
that they were picked men, 
chosen by what we have learned 
to caU the " survival of the fittest," 
wUl prepare us to find all of them 
independent thinkers, imtramelled by 
any consideration for fellowmen. Much, 
therefore, of the story of the Separatist 
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exiles consists of controversies and we 
find them divergiag one from another 
in the working out of the problem of 
church constitutions. Dr. Dexter dis- 
tinguishes four different schools of 
thought amongst them. Eobert Browne 
had argued that the Government of 
each church should be conducted in all 
its details by the members, all beiag 
equal. Barrowe had wished to make 
the government of the churches less 
democratic and to give more power to 
the officers. In this tendency there were 
different degrees. For example, Francis 
Johnson, the " pastor " of the Church in 
Amsterdam, would have the power con- 
fined entirely to the "elders," while 
Aiusworth, the "teacher" of the same 
church, wished it to be shared with the 
unofficial members. John Eobiuson 
agreed with Ainsworth in this conten- 
tion, but was broader-minded than 
others in a point that was greatly dis- 
cussed among the exiles. They had, as 
we have seen, regarded the Episcopalian 
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Church and its members as anti-Chris- 
tian, and therefore not to be communi- 
cated with. Robinson, however, argued 
that there was no need to assume such 
an extreme position, and always recog- 
nised the "parish assemblies" in Eng- 
land as "true churches," communicating 
freely with their members. 
Increas- In much suffering and in narrowed 
cufties**'" "^^ys of hfe, with many differences both 
amongst themselves and with the Dutch 
Presbyterian churches by which they 
were sm-rounded, yet tolerated by the 
rulers and sometimes welcomed by their 
universities (indeed, Robinson made 
himself famous in their theological dis- 
putes), the exiles lived in the Nether- 
lands for eleven years (1609-20) of the 
truce between Holland and Spain. But 
in 1620, the sky of Europe was dark 
with the clouds of war. The Protestant 
nobles of Bohemia had rejected their 
Jesuit king, and had chosen Frederick, 
the Elector Palatine, in his stead. He 
had been driven out of Bohemia in the 
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spring of 1620, and Protestants and 
Eoman Catholics were arming in Ger- 
many for what proved to be a thirty- 
years' war. The truce between the King 
of Spaia and his long rebeUious sub- 
jects of the Netherlands had ended, and 
as he was not yet wUliug to recognise 
their independence, the war was on the 
eve of breakiug out again. Some mem - 
bers, therefore, of Eobinson's church at 
Leyden began to bethink themselves of 
their position. It had long before been 
said mockingly to them, " Why don't 
you take yourselves off to America?" 
and now that the dangers of war were 
probably to be added to their other dis- 
tresses, they began seriously to consider 
the problem. 

Many considerations tended to in- 
duce them to emigrate. They saw their 
children growing up under influences 
which they regarded as harmful. Their 
Dutch neighbours did not keep the 
Sabbath with the strictness of the 
English Separatists, regarding their 
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Puritan ideas of the day. indeed as an 
"English, fiction." The young men, 
weary of the laborious toil, were enlist- 
ing for the wars and were thus being 
lost to the Church ; at least, they would 
natiu^ally grow up as Dutchmen, inter- 
marry with their neighbours, and be 
lost to England. The exiles had no de- 
sire to cast off their alliance to the 
English crown, and if they could settle 
in some yet vacant lands within the 
dominions of King James (1603-25), 
where they could at the same time ex- 
tend the power of their native country 
and have hberty to carry out their ideas 
of church discipline, they would be 
willing to venture much. Besides, they 
would be glad to return to their agri- 
cultural pursuits, and they thought it 
possible to do something for the Indians 
of North America. It is easily seen that 
these men were broad-minded, occupied 
with thoughts that are now called Im- 
perialist and Catholic. 
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They had two difficulties — want of Emigra- 
money, and the need to avoid exciting Ji**" *** 
the suspicion of the English authorities. Plymouth. 
Accordingly they had to go out under 
the auspices — ^financed by them, as we 
should say — of a trading company in 
London. They went across to South- 
ampton in the " Speedwell," and thence 
with others in the " Speedwell " and 
"Mayflower." Many were their diffi- 
culties even on the voyage. The 
" Speedwell " either broke down or was 
represented by its master as unsea- 
worthy, and when the " Mayflower " at 
last reached the coast of America, 
winter was coming on. 

Of some of their difi&culties we may 
read in Longfellow's beautiful poem, 
"The Courtship of Miles Standish"; 
but the sufferings of that winter were no 
poetry, they were grim reality, and only 
half the emigrants survived to see the 
spring. But these men and women of 
steel did not go back, like those who 
had made previous attempts at coloni- 
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sation, and they remained to plant on 
the shores of the New World what has 
been as yet found impossible in the Old, 
a State in which laws on the subject of 
rehgion were unknown. 
Religious " A State in which law's on the sub- 
Liberty, ject of religion were unknown" — ^to 
understand the significance of this 
phrase we must look backwards for a 
time. The first three centuries of 
Christian history have presented us 
with the view of a Church which had 
no relations with the State except that 
of occasional persecutions. The Pagan 
Roman Empire neither patronised nor 
controlled the actions of Christians as 
such, never interfered with the inter- 
nal action of the churches. But, with 
the accession of Constantine in 323, the 
State and Church began to enter into 
friendly relations and before long there 
was a complete union between them. 
This difference of situation brought 
about a change in the opinions of Chris- 
tians as to the duty of governors. We 
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see it most clearly in the words of St. 
Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, who said, 
in a letter written at the end of the 
fourth centiiry, "My opinion was at 
first that no one should be compelled to 
the unity of Christ, but drawn by 
words, met in discussion, conviaced by 
reason, lest we should receive as pre- 
tended Catholics those whom we had 
known as open heretics. But this opinion 
of miae was overthrown not by the 
words of opponents but by the logic of 
facts. For at first my city was totally 
opposed to me and sided with the Dona- 
tist party, but has been turned to 
Catholic unity by fear of the Imperial 
laws, so that now this pernicious 
opinion is so detested that one might 
believe it had never existed." 

For over a thousand years it was the Religious 
universal opinion of Christendom that Qovern- 
the duty of governments was to main- 
tain the Truth by all means in their 
power. It was believed that thus could 
be established the Kingdom of God on 
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earth. The " Reformation " of the six- 
teenth century made no change in this 
respect ; rather was freedom of opinion 
narrowed by the multiplication of rival 
creeds. It was not tUl each sect of 
Christendom in turn had suffered from 
what they thus learned to call not 
"prosecution" but "persecution" that 
it began to dawn on the minds of more 
than a few speculative thinkers — and 
these only iq their speculations, not 
their practical life — that any other 
coiirse was conceivable, much less to be 
approved of as right. Naturally Episco- 
palians and Presbyterians who still 
believed that Christendom should be 
governed on the territorial basis, did 
not discover the new-old principle, nor 
did they welcome it when it first 
appeared. 

Religious We should, however, expect that 
Liberty Congregationalists would natmrally 
arrive at the principle of religious 
liberty — of complete severance of 
Church and State. The principle is 
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logically inherent in the Congregational 
way. If churches are to be buUt up by 
the voluntary union of individuals, and 
if such churches are to be completely 
seK-governed, there is evidently no 
room in such a system for the action of 
the Prince as such. But so illogical is 
human nature, so apt are we to solve 
only the practical problem while ignor- 
ing or rejecting "mere theories," that 
it was not the paedobaptist (iufant- 
baptising) Congregationalists who were 
the first advocates of " religious liberty," 
but the Baptists. 

Herein, indeed, we find iu the 17th The 
century a further point of difference Baptist 
between the two groups of churches. 
The body which is most persecuted, 
most evil spoken of will be that wEch 
first evolves the principle of "liberty" 
in and for itself. Now, consider the basis 
of Baptist principles. Instead of r^s- 
teriug their children as members of the 
Catholic Chin-ch, the Baptists, or as 
they were called ia the l7th century, 
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Anabaptists, left the admission till they 
were of age to decide for themselves, 
and then made it a matter of free choice 
for the individual to join or to refrain. 
The Catholic Church was a State; the 
National Churches which had arisen at 
the Reformation were but the ecclesias- 
tical aspect of the various States. 
Imagine the modem parallel therefore 
to the action of l7th century Baptists. 
Suppose it were now claimed that 
children should not be expected to 
obey the laws of a country tiU they were 
old enough to choose, and then were 
free to obey or not, according to their 
free judgment. We should call such a 
state of things Anarchy. So did 17th 
century folk regard the Baptist prin- 
ciple and practice. Such rebellion on 
principle was naturally "persecuted," 
and peaceable Baptists suffered also be- 
cause they were generally supposed to 
sympathise with that mysterious move- 
ment in the German city of Miinster, 
where, in the 16th century, some ad- 
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vanced thinkers had prematurely en- 
deavoured to set up a "Kingdom of 
God," and had thus, actively or pas- 
sively, given occasion for scenes of great 
disorder. Persecuted thus by all parties 
the Baptists may be expected to be the 
first to evolve the doctrine of religious 
liberty, and we are not surprised when 
we come across the following story: — 
John Smyth, the " Se-Baptist," of Am- 
sterdam, died in 1611, leaving his exiled 
English flock in the charge of Helwisse. 
They drew up a covenant in which, 
among other statements of principle, 
they say : " The magistrate, by virtue of 
his of&ce, is not to meddle with religion 
or matters of conscience, nor compel 
men to this or that form of religion or 
doctrine, but to leave the Christian 
religion to the free conscience of every- 
one . . . because Christ alone is the 
King and Lawgiver of the Church and 
Conscience." The 

But the Paedobaptist Congregational- Congrega^ 

ists did not advance so far as this. They yjew. * 
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did not yet advocate toleration as a prin- 
ciple. They looked rather to such texts 
as Isa. xlix. 23, 1 Tim. ii. 2, and Rev. 
xvii. 16, and even John Robinson, of 
Leyden, whose catholicity of thought 
we have already mentioned, said in ex- 
press answer to the Baptists of 
Amsterdam : 

"This (James iv. 12) indeed proves 
that he (the magistrate) may alter, de- 
vise, or establish nothing in religion 
otherwise than Christ hath appointed, 
but proves not that he may not use his 
lawful power lawfully for the further- 
ance of Christ's Kingdom and laws," 
and this when so many were differing 
radically as to what " Christ's Kingdom 
and laws" really were. We therefore 
surmise that the reason for the coven- 
ant which the Pilgrim Fathers drew up 
on board the "Mayflower" when in 
sight of the New World, was that they 
differed among themselves as to the 
ideal of the Christian Chiu-ch (Miles 
Standish has been supposed to have 
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been a Roman Catholic), and that this 
erection of a "civil body politic" was a 
necessary measure of mutual protection 
in their peculiar circumstances* 

" Ay, call it holy ground 

The soil where first they trode. 
They have left unstain'd what there 
they found, 
Freedom to worship God." 

They were willing to try the great 
experiment ; but, if they were true dis- 
ciples of the pastor whom they had left 
behind at Leyden and whom they were 
destined never to meet on earth again, 
they would have preferred, like all but 
a few in the seventeenth century, to 
have enforced the Truth. Unless we 
realise that they regarded this as their 
greatest virtue, we shall always mis- 
xmderstand the founders of New 
Plymouth. Not liberty for all to 

* See the " Seven Articles which the Church at Leyden 
eent to the Council of England, to be considered of 
in respect of their judgments occasioned about 
their going to Virginia," printed by Dr. Brown in 
" Pilgrim Fathers of New England," pp. 175-6. 
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wander into "error," but the mainte- 
nance, by all means, governmental or 
other, of the Truth as it is in Jesus, was 
the ideal of all but Baptists and 
Quakers when Stuarts were ruling in 
England. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND WAY. 

Towards the end of Elizabeth's reign Arminian- 
there had begun a reaction in the Es- '*"? ^"^ 
tabKshed Church of England against pacy^by 
the Calvinistic doctrines which almost Divine 
all had till then shared and which had '^'sht, 
been embodied ia "the 39 Articles" 
(1562-71). The doctriaes advocated by 
Hermann, the Dutch theologian, and 
hence called Arminianism were spread- 
ing in England as elsewhere. Whereas 
Calvin had insisted on the equality of 
aU men in the common condemnation 
by God from which only the predestined 
were to be saved, the Arminians argued 
that men differed from one another in 
moral deserts. The two doctrines are 
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placed side by side in Lord Tennyson's 
"In Memoriam": 

" For merit lives from man to man, 
But not from man, Lord, to Thee." 

In the Arminian scheme of theology, 
more room was found for "works," and 
by those who followed this teaching in 
England these "works " came to iaclude 
the various ministrations of the Chiu^h 
services, specially the "Holy Com- 
munion." Closely connected with these 
views, if not a logical result from them, 
were an exaltation of the clerical office 
and sacerdotal ideas. Whereas English- 
men had been accustomed to "minis- 
ters" presiding at the "table" of 
" communion," they now again began to 
see "priests" offering on an "altar," 
holy " sacrifices." 

Further, whereas Richard Hooker, 
defending Episcopacy against Presby- 
terianism and Separatism, had argued 
in his "Ecclesiastical Polity" that, 
whatever form of church government 
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might be discoverable in the New Tes- 
tament, each generation was at liberty 
to adopt that form which best suited 
them, and had thus denied exclusive 
Divine Sanction to every kind of church 
organisation, now Bancroft and. others 
followed the example of Cartwright and 
the Separatists, and claimed Apostolic 
sanction and everlasting obligation for 
their own Episcopalian system. 

The great advocate of these various Enforced 
views was William Laud, who in the ?.* *|'*'_ 
years 1620-40 was rising from bishopric 
to archbishopric, and with the help of 
Charles I. and their friend Sir Thomas 
Wentworth was enforcing the govern- 
ment in Church and State which they 
called, in their private correspondence, 
"Thorough." Archbishop Laud did 
not differ from others except in the 
scope of his views. He, too, like the 
Separatists, had large ideals for the 
British Isles and the " Catholic Church." 
His aim was a great Church-State, uni- 
form in both lay and ecclesiastical 
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matters, in which "men of light and 
leading" should rule, and his ideas on 
the " beauty of holiness " be carried out 
in worship and discipline. Not only in 
England was this rule to be enforced, 
but in Roman Catholic Ireland, among 
the colonists of South Virginia, and 
even among the exiles in the Nether- 
lands and New England. 

But, while many sympathised with 
Laud's ideals, sympathies which are en- 
shriaed, for example, in the poetry of 
George Herbert, there were also many 
who opposed him bitterly, and who, 
more and more, as the years went by, 
emigrated to America. These fugitives 
from the ritualism of William Laud 
were the Puritans who founded the 
greater part of New England. 

Whoever would read at large of this 
great movement should find in some 
library (for it is not now to be bought) 
Cotton Mather's great folio, written m 
1695, and published in 1702. As the 
compiler of the history of the Crusades 
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called his collection "Gesta Dei per 
Francos" (That which God hath 
wrought by the Franks), so the seven- 
teenth century New Englander entitled 
his work "Magnalia Christi Ameri- 
cana" (The Great Things of Christ in 
America). If ever the English race 
should realise the sacred character of 
their high calling, this work would as- 
suredly form part of their Bible. The 
author says : " In some resemblance to 
the Israelites, in the settlement of New 
England, there were several instances 
wherein that army of confessors was 
under a theocracy ; for their laws were 
stni enacted, and their wars were still 
directed by the Voice of God, as far as 
they understood it, speaking from the 
oracle of the Scriptures: and though 
they elected their own judges, yet these 
were so provided by God that the 
Blessed people were stiU sensibly (i.e., 
evidently) governed by the Lord of aU." 
He constantly describes the formation 
of new settlements with the phrases, * a 
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church was gathered,' 'became a 
church,' 'being in-churched.' We are 
reminded of the patriarchs who, here or 
there, " built an altar to the Lord." 
A Congrre- These Puritans — Evangelical sons of 
fheo-"^ the Church of England, whose extremest 
cracy; views at home had been to rid them- 
selves of bishops and reduce Church 
government to the equality of "presby- 
ters " as they saw it on the Continent — 
no sooner landed in America than they 
developed Congregationalism. Cotton 
Mather tells us they consulted their 
brethren at New Plymouth, but indeed, 
with their scattered settlements, it was 
not easily possible for them to be other 
than Congregational. Whenever a 
township was collected, they erected a 
"meeting house" for all public pur- 
poses whether civil or religious, they 
" gathered a church " and regarded the 
governing part of the community as con- 
sisting of the members thereof. For the 
founders of Massachusetts and Connec- 
ticut were in one respect, and that a 
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supremely important one, different 
from the Pilgrim Fathers. They did not 
establish liberty, but a pure theocracy : 
to use Mather's words, "A powerful 
party (William Laud and his fellow- 
thinkers) resolving not only to separate 
(note the counter charge of separation) 
from the communion of all the faithful 
that were averse to certain confessedly 
unscriptural and uninstituted (i.e., not 
sanctioned by Jesus Christ) rites in the 
worship of God, but also to persecute 
with destroying severities those who 
were nonconformists (don't misunder- 
stand this word) thereto, compelled a 
considerable number of good men to 
seek a shelter among the salvages of 
America." These exiles believed them- 
selves to be the true Church of England 
from which the bishops had "separ- 
ated." They were now driven into the 
wilderness, and they would maintain 
there the purity which had been impos- 
sible in the mother coimtry. Circum- 
stances forced them into Congregation- 
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alism, and they gave the franchise only 
to those who were full members of their 
respective churches. No one was com- 
pelled to this membership, but on the 
other hand no one was permitted to stay 
in the colony who attempted to set up 
any other form of church government. 
Thomas Dudley, a New England 
minister who died in 1653, wrote: — 

" Let Men of God in Courts and 
Churches watch 
Oer such as do a Toleration hatch, 
Lest that ill egg bring forth a 

cockatrice 
To poison all with heresie and vice." 
(a) A Cam- The New England Way, the furthest 
M '^^m nt development of Congrgationahsm in the 
seventeenth centviry, was so significant 
a product and had so great an influence 
on British history, that we must pause 
to give a more complete accoimt of it. 
It was, pre-eminently, a University 
movement, and of the two English Uni- 
versities, Cambridge had far the greater 
share. Of the colleges in Cambridge, 
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Christ's and S. John's, the two founda- 
tions of Lady Margaret Beaufort, 
mother of Henry VII., had been des- 
tined to be nurseries of the new learn- 
ing of her time, viz., the study of Greek. 
They had been ia the forefront of the 
advancing tide of thought in the six- 
teenth century, and had only been sur- 
passed in their zeal for Puritanism 
towards the end of Elizabeth's reign by 
the new college of Emmanuel, founded 
by the Puritan courtier, Sir Walter 
Mildmay. Harvard, who founded the 
first American college, was from Em- 
manuel, and it was not without reason 
that the Congregational theocracy of 
New England named their University 
town, Cambridge. 

Opposed therefore to the Oxford or 
High Church movement of William 
Laud and his associates, was a Cam- 
bridge or Puritan movement, an ac- 
tivity which has had a continuous 
existence in England, and which had 
an immediate and lasting success in 
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(b) Anti- 
Sacerdo- 
tal. 



America. In the two hundred and fifty 
years that have since elapsed, the move- 
ment has there followed the liaes of a 
logical development and has expanded 
iato what we see to-day on the imparal- 
leled scale of the United States. 

The Pm'itan clergy, imable at first to 
hold their own in England, emigrated 
to the New World and, finding to their 
astonishment a field of unbounded ex- 
pansion where they had expected to live 
in poverty and narrowness, they de- 
veloped the Congregational plan. Their 
theology was Calvinist, and they were 
totally opposed to all sacerdotalism; 
with Eome and its system they held no 
relations but those of unmitigated hos- 
tility, and their opposition to the 
Laudian school of thought was best ex- 
pressed when they regarded it as tend- 
ing, if not leading directly, to " Popery." 
Thorough. They were tenacious of ecclesiastical 
discipline. Members of Congregational 
churches watched over one another — ^in 
love, it is true — ^but there was a real 
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mutual superintendence which extended 
to every department of life that could 
be regarded as moral or religious. No 
one might even move from the church 
of which he was a member (i.e., from 
the settlement of which he was a part) 
without the leave of the community, 
and it was thought unworthy that he 
should desire this merely v?ith the view 
of bettering his worldly position. It 
need not be said that they were strict 
Sabbatarians, and in many other ways 
they derived their views from the Old 
Testament, e.g., on the question of 
.witches and their treatment. 

Quakers were, perhaps, their special intolerant 
abhorrence, because of their "irregular" s^jg"*" 
ways and because of their preference of 
the "light within" to the "Written 
Word." Puritanism abhorred the "en- 
thusiasms" of George Fox's followers. 
Yet it would be a mistake to imagine 
that there was uniformity of thought in 
New England. The more we know their 
story ia detail, the more we rea- 
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lise that there was much difference 
of opinion, and much kindly tolerance 
of one another's peculiarities. 
Its Inter- Having the "northern parts of Vir- 
TsaUon*"" ^^^" ahnost entirely to themselves, the 
New Englanders developed views on 
Church government both as to internal 
organisation and in their mutual rela- 
tions. John Eobinson of Leyden had 
exhorted his flock to avoid the "odious 
name of Brovmists," and indeed all 
Congregationalists both in old England 
and in New constantly repudiated the 
epithet. It seems to have been used, like 
the word Anabaptist, as a term of re- 
proach, and to have sounded in seven- 
teenth century ears much the same as 
"anarchist" does in ours. Brovme's 
principle — ^that aU the male members 
had equal rights to take part in the 
direct government of the church — ^was 
disliked as "popular," and it was only 
the New Plymouth colonists who still 
continued to practise it. Other New 
England Congregationalists followed the 
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principles of Barrowe and gave to the 
officers more authority; Eliot, the 
apostle to the Indians, "perceived hx 
New England Congregationalism a 
sweet sort of temperament between 
rigid Presbyterianism and levelling 
Brownism, so that on the one side the 
liberties of the people are not oppressed 
and overlaid; on the other side, the 
authority of the elders is not rendered 
insignificant." Stone, a New England 
minister, put the matter epigrammatic- 
ally when he described Cor^regation- 
alism as " a speaking aristocracy ia the 
face of a silent democracy." 

New England priuciples in the mat- Public _ 
ter of public worship may be summar- Worship. 
ised in Samuel Mather's paraphrase of 
the Second Commandment : " Thou 
shalt not make any graven image or 
form of worship to thyself " : and they 
therefore confined themselves to extem- 
pore prayer, reading God's Word, and 
singing paraphrases of the Psalms. They 
paid so little heed to beauties of style 
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that they wished to have a more literal 
rendering than that which they had 
brought from England. It was only 
their abhorrence of chanting which hin- 
dered their use of the "Authorised 
Version." 

Partly because they required the 
whole of the six days to earn their living, 
partly because they tended to take the 
Fourth Commandment, as they did 
many other Biblical precepts, quite 
literally, all the church activities were 
confined to the Sabbath, which they re- 
garded as beginning at Saturday sunset. 
Their services were not renowned for 
their brevity; besides worship and 
preaching, the work that is now carried 
on in separate church meetings was 
undertaken on the Sabbath, so that it 
was a busy day for them. Occasionally 
they had great days of intercession, 
when they would continue without a 
break from nine in the morning till five 
in the afternoon, prayers of an hour in 
length being alternated with sermons of 
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an hour or two, the short intervals being 
filled with the singing of a psahn. 

In the matter of mutual relations be- External 
tween churches, the New Englanders f!''^*"'^®" 
were in advance of Old English Con- 
gregationahsm. Being practically unani- 
mous in all essentials, they naturally 
tended to union, and " synods " were 
held to meet di£&culties or to draw up a 
common Confession of Faith. They 
granted that synods had much power 
over particular churches, and they came 
to differ from Presbyterians only on one 
or two points,, but these were important. 
Presbyterian synods had power to act 
directly on an individual Christian, 
even in opposition if necessary to the 
church of which he was a member. Con- 
gregationalists left the carrying out of 
synodal decisions to the particular 
church. If one church differed from the 
rest, Presbyterians excomLtnunicated 
that church as a part of " discipline " — 
Congregationalists ia the like instance 
" withdrew from communion " with that 
church. 
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Rhode Is- We must not pass away from our 
Maryland, sketch of New England without a men- 
tion of Roger Williams, who arrived in 
1631, and after five years of conflict with 
the authorities, was ejected from the 
colony because he persisted, in season 
and out of season, in his advocacy of 
"soul-liberty," the absolute right of 
every individual Christian to live only 
to his Master. It is impossible not to 
sympathise both with the large and 
tender-hearted hero of these impossible 
Utopias and with those who realised 
the necessity of some amount of govern- 
ment iu order to defend the liberty 
which had been gained. Driven out of 
Massachusetts, he became the founder 
of Rhode Island, a colony which shares 
with New Plymouth and the Roman 
Catholic plantations of Maryland, the 
honoixr of beiag founded on the basis 
of absolute religious liberty for all. 
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THE POLITICAL PERIOD 
OF PRESBYTERIANISM AND CONGREGA- 
TIONALISM. 1637-1677. 

When, in 1637, Archbishop Laud fol- Puritan 
lowed up his success in re-establishing '^^^"'t- 
Episcopacy by Divine Right in Scotland 
with an attempt to introduce a Prayer- 
Book slightly more " Popish" than the 
Anglican, he brought home to every 
Lowlander the meaning of his move- 
ment. The result was an almost univer- 
sal uprising, and the course of events 
which led to Civil War in the three king- 
doms. Puritan England, organised in 
the Parliament, first swept away the 
system in Church and State which they 
detested, and then the majority of the 
Commons and the minority of the Lords 
entered on a conflict with the King on 
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the jfield of battle. The last bill to 
which Charles I. was forced to give his 
assent was one for the removal of the 
bishops from the House of Lords, but 
the rebel part of the Parliament soon 
began to advance much further than 
this. They appointed a large commit- 
tee of "Divines" (i.e., clergymen) to ad- 
vise them on ecclesiastical matters, a 
body which was known as the West- 
minster assembly, and by 1644 Parlia- 
ment and Assembly had superseded the 
Book of Common Prayer in favour of a 
"Directory of Public Worship" which 
prescribed services very like what is to- 
day usual in "old-fashioned" noncon- 
formist churches, had sanctioned the 
" Longer " and the " Shorter Catechism," 
and had gone far in establishing Pres- 
byterianism as the form of government 
for the Established church. 
Sectarian But the majority of the " Long Parlia- 
Activity. inent"andof the Westminster Assembly 
had not even begun to formulate their 
scheme of reform and to Presbyterianise 
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the Churcli of England, when there 
appeared an opposition, not so much 
from the defeated and disheartened 
Episcopalians, as from the numerous 
"sects " which, iu the conflict of authori- 
ties, began to abound. The exiles re- 
turned almost entirely from the Nether- 
lands. The Baptists, who had pre- 
viously returned because they thought 
it wrong to flee from persecution, and 
who had recently maintained their 
churches even in London during Laud's 
rule, began to appear openly, and New 
England began to take part in the poli- 
tics of the mother country. Some few 
colonists returned to take part in the 
war and in controversy, and the Con- 
gregationahsts on both sides of the At- 
lantic worked together for their common 
purposes so far as the distance and diffi- 
culty of communication would allow. 
Much was heard during those years of 
"the New England way," and the Con- 
gregationalists of Old England used the 
American constitutional developments 
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to urge a compromise with their " Pres- 
byterian brethren." 

The years of the Civil "War and the 
Commonwealth (1640-60) may thus be 
regarded as the "political period" of 
Congregationalism, the period during 
which it aimed at and gained a com- 
manding position in the politics of the 
country. 
The"Dis- The Congregational movement was 
senting ^^ evidently large and influential, and it 
and their ^^ represented in the Westminster 
Support. Assembly by certain "Divines" who, 
because of their persistent obstruction, 
came to be known as the "Five Dissent- 
ing Brethren." Besides the great body 
of opinion which supported them in Old 
and New England, they were helped by 
many in the Parliament who were 
neither Episcopalian or Presbyterian. 
Some of these were Erastians, who be- 
lieved that no ecclesiastical power 
should be allowed in the country, but 
that the State, the lay power, should 
control aU equally, and were therefore 
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as much opposed to Presbyterianism by 
Divine Right, as to Episcopacy by the 
same sanction. 

But, when men have once appealed TheArmy. 
to the sv^rord, by the decision of the byterian^ 
sword must they remain ; and to realise 
the importance of each political party 
in the years 1642-53, we must look not 
to Assembly or Parliament, but to the 
army. Now the Parliament had at first 
raised an orthodox force, under the con- 
duct of Manchester, Essex, and others, 
moderate Presbyterians, whose great 
anxiety was to preserve the ancient con- 
stitution of the kingdom, and who, 
while wishing to limit the power of the 
King, were of no mind to destroy either 
his person or his office, if he would con- 
sent to a thorough reformation in the 
Church. In 1643, in sore need of help, 
the Enghsh Parliament made a treaty 
with the Scots, the Solemn League and 
Covenant, whereby, in return for mili- 
tary help, the English promised to at- 
tempt a reformation of the Churches in 
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England and Ireland "according to the 

Word of God and the example of the 

best Reformed Churches," i.e., those of 

Geneva and the Netherlands. By this 

claueei, the Scots always maintained 

that the English Parliament pledged 

themselves to establish Presbyterianism. 

The Army; But the phrase, "the Word of God 

(b) " Sect- aji(j » i^a^(j i3ggjj inserted in the treaty by 

anan." „ , . . a- -a 

one 01 the corrmussioners. Sir Harry 

Vane, a Congregationalist, with the ex- 
press intention of extending the refer- 
ence. In this actioii Vane was repre- 
senting the feelings of the regiments 
that had been formed during the war, 
mainly in the Eastern Counties, by a 
gentleman farmer of Huntingdon, 
Oliver CromweU. 

In forming his troops of cavalry, 
CromweU had felt the need of an in- 
spiration for them, to oppose to the 
sense of honour and loyalty which were 
the motives of the best cavahers. He 
therefore sought for men who " had the 
root of the matter in them." He acted 
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on the principle that good soldiers must 
be made of good men, and that real 
heart-felt religion was the only founda- 
tion of moral goodness. Accordingly, 
Cromwell formed a cavalry force of 
" Grod-f earing " men. He was not par- 
ticular as to their form of creed, so long 
as they had a belief in God as then- 
Saviour from sin, and an earnest desire 
to live for His honour and glory. These 
men, soon to be known as "Ironsides," 
a nickname originally given to Crom- 
well himself, varying among themselves 
on religious questions, but in general 
neither Episcopalian nor Presbyterian, 
maintained the cause of the " Five Dis- 
senting Brethren," and their sym- 
pathisers in Parliament and the country 
— a cause which was expressed in the 
demand they made for Toleration. 

It is aU-important to understand this The Toier- 
word and its use in the seventeenth cen- fition Cen- 
tury. Those who advocated toleration ^^' 
were by no means of the same mind as 
John Smyth's followers, or Roger Wil- 
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liams. The Baptists would have followed 
the example of the Pilgrim Fathers and 
have established a " civH body politic " 
in which all forms of Christianity, even 
all forms of religion, would have been 
equal before the law. "Eeligious 
equahty," as this ideal has been called, 
was, in the seventeenth century, only 
the peculiarity of the "most extreme." 
It was in general abhorred by aU prac- 
tical statesmen. What was demanded 
by the more " orthodox " of those who 
opposed intolerant Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism, was not the disestab- 
lishment of the Church, but toleration 
for those who could not belong to which- 
ever form of Church government and 
worship should be estabUshed. And 
even in this contention, there were end- 
less shades of difference. Moderate 
Presbyterians — ^i.e., members of the 
Westminster Assembly and others who 
did not regard aU toleration as the 
devil's device for the destruction of 
souls — would have been willing to allow 
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toleration to their brethren, the ortho- 
dox Congregationalists, if these did not 
demand it in turn for those who were 
farther outside the orthodox fold than 
themselves. " Did they demand it equally 
for Baptists, Familists, Quakers, Anti- 
nomians. Fifth Monarchy Men, and aU 
the ' fanatics ' who were filling England 
with ' heresies,' many of them ' blasphe- 
mous' and some even 'unmoral'? 
Where was the line to be drawn ? " To 
the controversy concerning the various 
forms of church government and of wor- 
ship was added in the years of the Civil 
War a controversy on Toleration. The 
number of pamphlets on the subject is 
legion. The controversy was not then 
and has never siuce been settled by 
reason. The knot was cut with the sword. 
After the Kiag had been defeated at 
Marston Moor in the summer of 1644, 
the quarrel grew to a height between 
Manchester and Cromwell, the leaders 
respectively of the " orthodox " and the 
" sectarian " parts of the army. It was 
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fought out in Parliament and ended in 
the triumph of Cromwell and the form- 
ation of the "New Model," an army 
formed on Cromwell's ideas, an army 
which by June, 1645 ended the "First 
Civil War " on the field of Naseby. 
Presby- The story of the next eight years is 
ten an v. f g^j. ^q complex to follow even in outline ; 
tionai. we can but mention the parties striving 
for political power. The King, a 
prisoner first to the Scots army, then to 
the English Parliament, and afterwards 
to the English army, always believed 
that he was more necessary to every 
party than they were to him, and died 
under the sentence of a High Court of 
Justice erected by a Paxliament which 
had been purged under orders from the 
army. His justification came eleven 
years after, when his son returned to 
the throne. The English Parliament 
was Presbyterian for the most part ex- 
cept when overawed or purged by the 
army. Its ideal was an Established 
Presbyterian Church of England with- 
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out toleration for any who differed 
therefrom. It remained in power until 
Ireland and Scotland had been con- 
quered by the English Republic, and 
was then forcibly ejected by Cromwell 
because it wished to perpetuate itself. 
The Lowland Scots were Presbyterian 
and intolerant. They made a fatal 
blunder when they renewed the Civil 
War in 1648 on behalf of the King, a 
renewal which led directly to the King's 
death and to the conquest of their own 
country in 1650-1. Finally, the "New 
Model" army overawed the Parlia- 
ment, and then in succession defeated 
the Scots and their English allies in 
1648, brought about the trial and exe- 
cution of "Charles Stuart" in 1649, 
conquered Ireland and Scotland (1649- 
51), and finally ejected the " Long Par- 
hament" in 1653, leaving Cromwell, 
who had meanwhile become their 
General-in-Chief, in practical control of 
the State. The men who were neither 
Episcopahan nor Presbyterian had 
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triumphed. They had appealed to the 
" Lord of Hosts " and He had answered 
them. They sang praises in the spirit 
of the Hebrew Psalmist to Him. 

" Who remembered us at Dunbar :for 
His mercy endurethfor ever ; 

" Who rem,embered us at Worcester: 

for His mercy endurethfor ever." 
Had He not, at Dmibar, arisen and the 
enemies been scattered 1 Was not Wor- 
cester a " crowning mercy " ? 

Oliver Dr. Gardiner has shewn that Crom- 

Cromwell. -y^gj^'g successful work was mainly nega- 
tive. Episcopacy by Divine Eight was 
struck down at Naseby, 1645, Presby- 
terianism by Divine Right with the ejec- 
tion of the Long ParUament, 1653, Irish 
control over England was rendered im- 
possible by the campaign of 1649, 
Scottish control by those of 1650-1. The 
field was now cleared for the advocates 
of Toleration in religious questions. 
What were they to do with their oppor- 
tunity? CromweU lived five and a half 
years after his accession to supreme 
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political power, a period too short to 
establish anything on a firm basis, any- 
thing at least which was so revolutionary 
as that which he attempted in church 
matters. We have to consider therefore 
only proposals and tentative measures. 
But we see clearly that he was, in poli- 
tical ideas as well as those of religious 
doctriue, a thorough Calvinist. Men 
were by no means all equal. It was not 
fitting that the " ungodly " should have 
any share in the government of the re- 
formed Church-State that was to be. He 
knew that Englishmen as a whole were 
not yet prepared to enter into the heri- 
tage which he and his army had gained 
for them. He therefore did not believe 
in the " people," nor would he trust the 
" fruits of " his army's " blood and tra- 
vail " to the mercy of Parliaments, how- 
ever carefully selected, who might " un- 
law " one day what they had made law 
the previous. Such things as " liberty of 
conscience in religion" and "govern- 
ment by a Single Person and a Parlia- 
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ment " were to be " fundamental " laws, 
never to be changed. 
The Nom- Cromwell believed, quite as much as 

mated xtr ^ i t i • i 

Pari i a- Wentworth or Laud, m government by 
ment. "men of light and leading"; but his 
ideas as to the necessary quaMcations 
of such men differed from theirs. Ac- 
cordingly a month after the Long Par- 
liament had been ejected, Cromwell 
sent to the Congregational churches 
throughout the country asking them to 
supply nominations" for a body which 
was to frame a constitution or form of 
government for the Church-State. The 
list thus furnished was revised by Crom- 
well and his officers, and those who 
were finally selected met in July, 1653. 
Among other changes, they proposed to 
abolish lay patronage and the payment 
of tithes, while they proposed the adop- 
tion of civil marriages and a State regis- 
tration of births, marriages and deaths. 
These and other proposals of the " Bare- 
bones " or " Little Parliament," as this 
assembly came afterwards to be called, 
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have either been since adopted, or are 
now regarded by many if not most as 
desirable. But in their own day, they 
were regarded as wildly revolutionary ; 
they created such a storm among the 
clergy and the lawyers that the Parlia- 
ment, in December, surrendered their 
power to Cromwell, and were dismissed 
to their homes. 

The Church of England was there- Crom- 
fore to be neither disestablished nor dis- ^f 'i'* 
endowed ; the ideas of Eoger Williams church : 
and the Baptists were not yet to pre- (a) Creeds. 
vaU. But there were to be further 
changes made in the methods of its 
government and worship. As the Long 
Parliament of Henry VIII. 's reign had 
put an end to the authority of the Pope 
in England, as the Long Parhament of 
Charles I.'s reign had abolished the 
bishoprics, so now in 1653 the National 
Church was to receive the impress of 
the new rulers in the Commonwealth. 
In the "Instrument of Government," 
the docufiient which Cromwell and his 
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officers framed for the conduct of the 
Church-State, "the Christian religion 
as contained in the Scriptures" is the 
significantly short creed of the Estab- 
lished Church. "None were to be com- 
pelled to the public (i.e., established) 
profession by penalties or otherwise, but 
endeavours were to be used to win them 
by sound doctrine (teaching) and the 
example of a good conversation (be- 
haviour)." Toleration was allowed to all 
who " profess faith in Jesus Christ" ex- 
cept "Papists, Episcopalians," those 
who "distmrb the public peace" and 
"such as under the profession of Christ 
hold forth and practice licentiousness." 
In 1657 the form of government was 
f m-ther changed. In the new document, 
called the "Hmnble Petition and Ad- 
vice," the creed is longer. "The true 
Protestant Christian religion, as con- 
tained in the Scriptures " is hereafter to 
be defined in a " Confession of Faith "to 
be drawn up by Protector and Parlia- 
ment, which confession may not be 
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"reviled or reproached maliciously or 
contemptuously, by opprobrious words 
or writing," and toleration is confined to 
those who beheve in the Trinity and 
who " acknowledge the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament to be the 
revealed Will and "Word of God," ex- 
ceptions also being made, as before, of 
Papists, Episcopalians, and " those who 
publish horrible blasphemies, or prac- 
tise or hold forth licentiousness or pro- 
faneness under the profession of Christ." 
The "Confession of Faith" contem- 
plated in this document took shape as 
" A Declaration of the Faith and Order 
owned and practised in the Congrega- 
tional churches in England, Agreed 
upon and consented unto by their 
Elders and Messengers in their meeting 
at the Savoy, October 12th, 1658," 
during the brief rule of Richard Crom- 
well. It is a long document, elaborat- 
ing in detail the system of Calvinistic 
theology, then almost imiversally held 
by English Puritans. 
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So far, therefore, as State documents 
go, we perceive a tendency to lengthen 
the creed and narrow the scope of the 
Established Church under Congr^a- 
tional rule. But the principle of tolera- 
tion was never quite lost sight of, even 
by the clergy, and Oliver Cromwell was 
more tolerant than the system. The lay 
mind is generally more tolerant than the 
clerical, and he was bound, as ruler of 
the State, to look wider afield than the 
leaders of what were but a part of the 
community. The private use of the 
Episcopalian Prayer-Book was connived 
at, Quakers were, as far as possible, 
protected from prosecution, and Jews 
were allowed to settle ia England after 
an absence of 350 years. 
Crom- What was the practical working of 

well's the scheme thus outlined? Ever since 
c^rch : *^® outbreak of the Civil War, there had 
(b) Ap- been maintained by the various govem- 
E?i"Il ments of the country a Committee for 
the Ejectment of Scandalous Ministers. 
Many rectors and vicars had been by 
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this committee and its agents ejected 
from their hvings, some for immorali- 
ties of various kinds or neglect of duties, 
others for active opposition to the gov- 
ernment of the day. Their places had 
been filled somewhat irregularly, and 
accordingly in March, 1654, CromweU 
issued an Ordinance: "Whereas for 
some time there has been no certain 
course established for supplying vacant 
places, whereby the rights and titles of 
patrons have been prejudiced, it is 
hereby ordained that whoever shall be 
presented, nomiaated, chosen, or ap- 
pointed to any benefice or lectureship 
shall be approved" by certain appointed 
"Triers " (i.e., examiners) "for the grace 
of God in him, his holy and unblame- 
able conversation, as also for his know- 
ledge and utterance." As there were 
several sub-commissions, there were 
different Triers for each county, and 
naturally they varied in the strictness 
and direction of their examinations, 
some being more narrow theologically 
than others. 
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Crom- 
well's 
State 
Church : 
(c) Illus- 
trations. 



How the system worked in detail 
may be best illustrated by two stories. 
In 1650, John Gifford formed a Con- 
gregational church id Bedford. In 1653 
he was presented by the Mayor and Cor- 
poration to the rectory of St. John's in 
that town, and tUl 1660, the Congre- 
gational flock of which he was pastor 
worshipped in that parish church. In 
1653, John Bimyan of Elstow joined 
the church. In 1655, John Gifford died, 
and the Congregational church ap- 
pealed to Cromwell against the new 
presentation of the Mayor and Corpor- 
ation. They gaiaed their point for John 
Burton, their choice, was appointed by 
the Protector's authority. He died ra 
1660, and the church was then de- 
prived of their "meeting house." 

In 1643, Dr. Stamp, the Episcopalian 
vicar of Stepney, near London, was 
ejected "for being a proved prelatical 
innovator of Eomish ceremonies, and a 
desperate malignant," and Dr. Hoyle, 
a Presbyterian, was appointed in his 
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place. In 1644, Henry Burton, the 
rector of St. Matthew's, Friday Street, 
London, who had been in succession 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian and Congre- 
gationalist, founded a Congregational 
church in Stepney, of which WiUiam 
Green hill, the Lecturer in the Parish 
church, became pastor. In 1653, Dr. 
Hoyle died and GreenhUl became vicar 
of Stepney, his people using the parish 
church as their "meeting house" till 
1660, when Greenhill was ejected, and 
was succeeded by Dr. Utye, an Episco- 
palian. These cases are typical of many 
others. Episcopalian incumbents were 
ejected, Presbyterians or Congregation- 
alists took their places, received the 
tithes, conducted services in the parish 
churches, and ruled the parishes on 
Presbyterian or Congregational prin- 
ciples. The Court chaplains were Con- 
gregationalists. The Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford were cleared of 
their " malignant " masters and fellows, 
college caps, gowns, and surplices went 
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entirely out of fashion, but "sound 
learning and religious education " were 
never more zealously encouraged. 

Baptists. In this State-Churchism of Oliver 
CromweU, two classes of Englishmen 
refused to take part. We have already 
seen that Baptists were the first to ad- 
vocate disestablishment as a principle 
and we find that now, when they could 
have taken advantage of the breadth of 
the National Church and could have 
had the advantages, social and pecuni- 
ary, of rectories and vicarages with- 
out changing their theology, forms of 
worship or church government, they 
still remained true to their first princi- 
ples as to the relations of Church and 
State, and refused to take ofl&ce in a 
church which was State established and 
endowed. 

Quakers. But even the Baptists were outdone 
in " unorthodoxy " by a movement which 
arose in the years of the Common- 
wealth. In 1648 George Fox had come 
to the end of his internal conflicts and 
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had started on the missionary journeys 
which lasted till the end of his life. 
Basing themselves on the " Light With- 
in" which God gives to everyone who 
wiU receive it, he and his followers, the 
Society of Friends, were independent of 
all other means of grace. Bible, min- 
istry, elders, all the " orderly " organisa- 
tion which was regarded as of Divine 
Sanction by the other churches, became 
nothiagness before, the "enthusiasms" of 
the " Quakers." Def jdng thus not merely 
the State but the Church too as then all 
but universally conceived, the Quakers 
were the outcast of all men. And it 
must be confessed that the extrava- 
gances in which some of the early 
" Friends " indulged were enough to try 
the patience of most sober-minded 
Englishmen. Their refusal to take 
"lawful oaths," their denunciation of 
war, their refusal to remove their hats 
in any presence, their " prophesyings " 
against "steeple houses," not to speak 
of their deliberate neglect on some oc- 
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casions of what are commonly regarded 
as the decencies of society caused them 
to be regarded as "Imiatics" or "wilful 
disturbers of the peace," and they were 
"prosecuted" accordingly. 

If therefore the Baptists refused to 
join with Cromwell's State Church, 
much more did " Quakers " refuse to 
touch the imclean thing. 
Stuart But the possibility of Baptists and 

tion."*^*' Quakers even having anything to refuse 
rested on the power of the army and the 
ability of its great general to keep the 
discordant elements thereof in. check. 
With Cromwell's death in September, 
1658, anarchy came on the land, and 
within twenty months, England, to es- 
cape from anarchy, threw herseK into 
the arms of the Stuart and Charles II. 
returned to the throne of his fathers. 
His first minister was Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, a man of conserva- 
tive views, who governed for seven 
years. England was for him still a theo- 
cracy, one State which was also to be 
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one Church, in which therefore unifor- 
mity was as necessary ia religious mat- 
ters as iu civil. In this view the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists, though 
not, of course, the Baptists or Quakers, 
agreed with the minister. The differ- 
ence betwen Clarendon and his Episco- 
palian friends on the one hand, and the 
more liberal of the Congregationalists 
on the other consisted in this, that the 
latter believed in "the Bible only" as 
the terms of the national creed and 
allowed a certain limited toleration to 
those who could not agree with them; 
while Clarendon and his friends believed 
that the creed should be longer and that 
to allow men to believe and act as they 
pleased ia religious matters was quite 
as wrong as to allow endless diversity in 
matters of common civil concern. 

Now it is quite evident that offices in The 
the State, at least the more important, "System ^^ 
should be given only to those who ap- and'the*' 
prove of the principles on which the "Ciaren- 
government is conducted. No one com- don Code." 
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plains that the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament are not in the 
Cabinet. In some countries, even to- 
day, the principle is extended to the 
holders of less important posts, and it 
was quite in the nature of things in the 
seventeenth century that the offices of 
Church and State, the livings in the 
Church, the fellowships at the Univer- 
sities, the mayoralties and aldermanries 
of the chartered burghs should be held 
exclusively by Episcopalians when the 
King and Parliament had decided that 
Episcopacy and the Prayer-Book should 
be restored. We should therefore not let 
our quite modern ideas on religious 
liberty lead us rashly into surprise and 
indignation at the passing of the Cor- 
poration Act and the Act of Uniformity 
in 1661-2. As we saw earher that Eliza- 
beth and her ministers pursued what 
was then the " common-sense " method 
of governing so as to content the aver- 
age population, so we must not blame 
the men of the Eestorationforestablish- 
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ing their " narrow " principles of church 
government, just as the men of the Com- 
monwealth had, by means of their 
triumphant army, established their 
"broad" church with its semi-tolerance. 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
weretreatedia 1660-7 much as they had 
treated Episcopalians in 1653-8. Each 
party in turn was the ' enemy ' of the 
established government, believed to be 
dangerous, excluded from office and even 
from toleration on the same grounds as 
Eoman Catholics are still debarred 
from certain privileges allowed to their 
Protestant, and even Jewish, fellow 
countrymen. If this thought is fol- 
lowed out, it will be seen that even the 
Conventicle Act of 1664, making all 
public worship unlawful except what 
was in accordance with the re-esta- 
blished Prayer-Book, is quite justifi- 
able from the standpoint of contem- 
poraries. 

But, as we have said before, so much 
the more do we admire the courage, 
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the devotion to truth, the martyr spirit 
of those who, because they could not in 
conscience submit to the new system, 
surrendered all, went out into the wilder- 
ness with the "Chiirch of Christ," and 
even suffered imprisonment and exile 
for the sake of the Truth which was 
dearer to them than life itself. We do 
weU to build Memorial Halls on the 
site of Fleet prisons, we do better to 
learn the story which these buUdings 
commemorate, we do best when, be- 
sides "building the sepulchres of the 
prophets " we do what they did in their 
time, " go forward " towards the high- 
est truths, truths higher than even 
they had grasped. 
New Some of those who had returned 

^u^l^»f from America now again crossed the 
Atlantic, and there were a few others 
who followed them. With the three 
thousand miles of salt water to protect 
them, the New England colonies were 
comparatively safe from those who 
with various motives attempted to con- 
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trol them from England. Their paths 
were not entirely peaceful, and it is 
interesting to notice that in all schemes 
for the more effectual control of the 
colonies by the mother country in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
church questions are constantly min- 
gled with matters of lay concern. 
Several attempts were made to intro- 
duce bishops into America, but they 
were resisted even by the Episcopa- 
lians of Virginia, and the colonies never 
had an episcopate of their own until 
they were certain, by British acknow- 
ledgment of their independence in 
1783, that it was not part of a plan for 
the destruction of their other "liber- 
ties." When France was considering 
whether to help them in their revolt, 
part of the evidence studied for the pur- 
pose consisted of sermons by New 
England Congregationalists. Pilgrim's 

For seven years (1660-67), the Non- ^^^''^^^ 
conformist churches in England and Paradise 
Scotland felt the full force of the storm Lost. 
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of persecution. We need not dwell on 
the sufferings of both clergy and laity. 
We note only two remarkable results. 
It is only through suffering that God 
evolves the best there is in man. It 
was not till Puritanism had gone through 
the trial of prosperity and then that of 
adversity that it produced the literary 
works that are to live for ever. When, 
owing to causes which we shall pre- 
sently mention, the churches had a 
breathing space, there were written by 
Puritans of the Puritans two books 
that aU Englishmen place to-day next 
to the Bible. John Bunyan, " brazier " 
and gospel preacher of Elstow, near 
Bedford, beguiled the weary months of 
his second imprisonment vdth writiag 
"Pilgrim's Progress." John Milton, 
gentleman and scholar, Latiti Secre- 
tary to the Commonwealth and Protec- 
torate, pamphleteer, and advocate of 
the fullest liberty, "long choosing and 
beginning late," satisfied at length his 
longing " to write something which the 
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world would not willingly let die," and 
dictated "Paradise Lost." When all 
that England has lost and gained by 
Puritanism comes in the future to be 
calmly weighed and measured one 
against the other, these additions to the 
soul-life of our nation will not be for- 
gotten. 
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The 

"Presby- 
terian or 
Indepen- 
dent 
Denomi- 
nation." 



THE SUB-POLITICAL PERIOD 1667-1720. 

When Clarendon fell in 1667, we 
enter on a period of 50 years which we 
may call the "sub-political" period of 
our history. The Nonconformist 
Churches of England are now fixed in 
their organisation. In their distress 
they have assimilated, for Presbyterians 
have of course lost the possibihty of 
maintaining their interconnexion, 
while Congregational Churches, being 
less complex in their organisation, 
have suffered less in this way; the 
only difference between them is one of 
internal form. Congregationalists stUl 
hold by something of the original 
"Brownism" or democratic ideal, 
wherein the "Church meeting" has 
much power. Presbyterians give aU the 
powers to the ministers and elders, who 
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are therefore less controlled by tKe 
opinion of their flocks. So slight is this 
difference at first sight that the outside 
world confuses them together, and they 
are considered as one denomination, 
called indifferently "Presbyterian" or 
" Independent." Further, there are pro- 
posals for union, which are for a time 
carried into practice, but are later ship- 
wrecked on theological diflferences. 

But the " dissenting " or " noncon- The 
formist " churches still play a part in struggle 
pohtics. Though their members are ex- cathioilc 
eluded from office, and tolerated only and Pro- 
by connivance, they influence the action t^stant. 
of the ecclesiastico-political parties of 
the day. These are three in number. 
The Roman Catholic, led by the 
Kings, Charles II. (1660-85) and James 
II. (1685-8), work surely, though at 
first carefiilly, through attempts at uni- 
versal toleration towards the supremacy 
of their own church. The "High 
Church" party among the Episcopa- 
lians maintain the penal laws against 
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Protestant dissenters, and acquiesce 
unwillingly in the dynastic changes 
that were made to secure the "Pro- 
testant Succession." The Low Church 
party in tlie Establishment regard the 
Protestant dissenters as their natural 
allies, are always promising to favour 
their interests and perform as much in 
that direction as is possible with a due 
regard to their own political objects. 
Thus, two of the three parties court the 
"Independents." The Eoman Catho- 
lics, for their own ulterior ends are wil- 
ling to grant them toleration as a tem- 
porary means to ultimate success; the 
Low Church party promise them due 
consideration if they will, as assuredly 
they must, support the " Protestant 
interest." 
Deciara- Li 1672, Charles II. issued a Declara- 
tionsof In- tion of Indulgence, under the terms of 
an(fth" which persons and places were licensed 
Toleration for the public worship of Dissenters. 
^*^*- Though the Parliament in the next 

year passed the Test Act and thus for- 
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tiiied the Statutes which maintained the 
Episcopalian Church, that measure was 
directed more agaiast Catholic than 
Protestant Dissenters. In 1687-8, James 
II. issued declarations similar to those 
of his brother, and so remodelled the 
corporations of the burghs which then 
elected the majority of the House of 
Commons, that they would in the 
comiug General Election support the 
KiQg in his attack on the "Clarendon 
Code." But that election was destined 
never to take place, for the Low 
Churchmen, joined on this occasion even 
by members of the High Church party, 
invited William of Orange, the husband 
of the heiress-presumptive to the throne, 
to come over and help them, and that 
Revolution was effected in England 
(1688-9) which has been called "glori- 
ous " and " Protestant." Eor their share 
in this policy the Protestant Dissenters 
were rewarded vfith the passing (1689) 
of a Toleration Act. The Test and Cor- 
poration Acts were not repealed, much 
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less the Act of Uniformity, but the Con- 
venticle Act was allowed to drop, and 
Protestant Dissenters might henceforth 
apply for licenses for public worship ia 
certain houses on conditions prescribed. 
Too^_and In the reign of Anne (1702-14) the 
High Church party rose to power. Their 
period of influence is marked by the 
passing of the Occasional Conformity 
Act (1710) and the Schism Act (1713). 
The first of these was intended to pre- 
vent evasions of the Corporation Act 
by Dissenters who were in the habit of 
" conforming on occasion," i.e., of taking 
the Sacrament once according to the 
rites of the Established Church in order 
to qualify for municipal of&ce. The 
Schism Act was intended to destroy the 
Academies which the Dissenters had 
founded to supply the want of a Uni- 
versity education for their ministers. 
But when in 1714, by the death of 
Anne, the Low Church party came into 
power, both these Acts were soon 
repealed. 
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EELIGIOUS DECADENCE. 

By 1720, it was quite evident that "Hermit 
England had passed away from the ^^^^^'' 
theocratic stage of her development. 
Religious questions were no longer the 
motives for political action. Protestant 
Episcopalians had secured their position 
m the Established Church as against 
their Protestant opponents in 1660-7, 
and against the Pope and his allies in 
1688-9. The "Dissenters" had also se- 
CTired legal toleration for themselves in 
1689, and though the balance had 
slightly trembled in 1714, the accession 
of the Protestant Hanoverians had 
finally secured their peaceable enjoyment 
of rights to pubhc worship. Protestant 
Episcopalians and Protestant Dissen- 
ters were both sheltered from their 
Roman Catholic opponents by their 
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political friends the Whigs. For this 
protection they had to pay the price. 
The Convocations of the Established 
Church were practically suppressed for 
over a century, the patronage which was 
in the hands of government was used 
exclusively for party purposes and High 
Chiffch principles were represented only 
among some of the "inferior clergy" or 
by the non-jurors, those who had re- 
fused to submit to the Protestant Revo- 
lution of 1688-9. 
indif- Theologies and theocracies had 

ference. passed from the arena of politics, and 
the average Englishman of the eight- 
eenth century troubled himself no more 
about them. Hallam, writing his Con- 
stitutional History in 1827, is a good 
example of this attitude of mind with 
reference to the controversies of the 
seventeenth century. He is "the judi- 
cious Hallam," quite impartial, at least 
in intention, and without the least in- 
sight into the motives of his heroes. 
Lawyer-like, he regards the whole ques- 
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tion as one of constitutional struggle; 
he thinks, if moderation had been used, 
no disturbance need have arisen, and, 
speaking of the suppression of the Con- 
vocation, the Parliament of the Angli- 
can Church, says mockingly, "In the 
ferment of that age, it was expedient for 
the State to scatter a little dust over the 
angry insects : the Convocation was ac- 
cordingly prorogued in 1717, and has 
never again sat for any business." How 
differently all earnest-minded people 
now think and speak of such things 
need not be said. 

Nonconformists, too, were, so far .as 
pontics were concerned, the humble 
hangers-on of the Whig party. Under 
the rule of Walpole (1720-42) it became 
an annual custom for Parliament to 
pass an Indemnity Act, forgiving Pro- 
testant Dissenters in municipal offices 
for the "crimes" they had committed 
against the Test and Corporation Acts 
during the previous twelve months, and 
their fate was sealed when Sir Robert 
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Walpole, in reply to their question when 
he would be able to grant them the 
privileges he professed himself wiUing 
yet so far imable to obtain for them, 
answered with the word "Never!" 
and*"**™ During the reigns of the first two 
Deism. Georges (1714-60) there was un- 
doubtedly a real decadence in all 
religious life, and in this decline, so far 
as it is possible to know. Nonconform- 
ists had their share. Christianity was 
regarded as "reasonable"; all "enthu- 
siasm" was sedulously avoided, and 
theological controversy was concerned 
mainly with two questions, closely con- 
nected. At first there was a growth of 
what was called "Arianism," "Socini- 
anism," or " Unitarianism," which con- 
sisted mainly in a denial of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ. Its advocates were 
found both among Dissenters and in the 
Established Church. In the Dissenting 
chiu-ches we note a remarkable diver- 
gence. Unitarians, whether educated 
at Congregational or Presbyterian 
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"academies," tended to seek office in 
Presbyterian churches rather than Con- 
gregational or Baptist. They were 
more independent of the opinion of 
their people in the former than in the 
latter, and being more generally en- 
dowed, they were enabled to preach on 
to pews more and more empty till the 
congregations had in many instances 
all but vanished. The more " popular " 
government of Congregationahst 
churches prevented this change of 
opinion on the part of their pastors. In 
the theological developments of the 
eighteenth century, we thus find the 
reason for the fact that Congregational 
churches are mainly Trinitarian in doc- 
trine, while many Unitarian churches 
can historically describe themselves as 
Presbyterian. 

The other theological discussion of 
those times arose out of an attack on aU 
Divine Revelation. Deists or Theists, 
as they were called, denied the possi- 
bility of miracles and the truth of Chris- 
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tianity in general; it was against 
thiokers of this kind, such as David 
Hume, that Butler wrote his "Analogy 
of Eeligion, Natural and Eevealed, to 
the Constitution and the Course of 
Nature" (1736), and Paley, his "Evi- 
dences of the Christian Eeligion" 
(1794). 

Decay of The battle was nobly fought, and the 
Discipline, victory remained with "those who be- 
lieved," but the endeavour to be "reason- 
able" seemed to have cost the churches 
aU their vitality. Theology was saved, 
but all religion except a respectable 
morality seems to have been lost; the 
idea of the Christian Church as a State 
or government of men died away. Be- 
tween the established and the tolerated 
claimants on the allegiance of the popu- 
lation, many refused obedience to all 
ecclesiastical rule, and the consequence 
has been the total absence from modern 
minds even of the conception of church 
disciphne. The various Churches now 
attempt only to persuade; the times 
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when an Established Church could en- 
force attendance by the infliction of 
fines or imprisonment, and Noncon- 
formist Churches by threats of excom- 
munication for " disorderly walkiug " 
seem now to have passed away for ever. 
They are regarded as belonging to the 
" dark ages " of " superstition." 
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Wesley, 
and the 
Effects 
of his 
Teaching:. 



THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL. 

The story of the revival of religion in 
England begins in 1739, with the itin- 
erant preaching of the brothers John 
and Charles Wesley and of George 
Whitfield, all of Oxford University, 
verbose manifold activity had several 
consequences. Owing to the inelasti- 
city at that time of the parochial sys- 
tem of the Estabhshed Church and to 
the working of the Toleration Act, 
what was intended to be a society sub- 
sidiary to the parish churches was 
forced into becoming a great accession 
to Dissent. Owing to differences be- 
tween the Wesleys and Whitfield, theo- 
logical controversy was revived be- 
tween Arminians and Calvinists; and 
"Methodism," as the new movement 
was nicknamed, divided into three or 
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four bodies which exist to our own day. 
But with all these regrettable divisions, 
Wesleyanism has had a lasting effect 
on the whole of Christian England ; an 
Evangelical party arose in the Esta- 
blished Church and the older Dissent- 
ing churches were quickened into life. 
One of the signs of the revival was the 
outbreak of the militant churches into 
song. To eighteenth century congrega- 
tions, used to unpoetical paraphrases 
of the psalms, such hymns as Wesley's 
"Jesu, lover of my soul," "Hark, the 
herald angels siag," and Watts' "When 
I survey the wondrous Cross," " Come 
let us join our cheerfid songs," came as 
a welcome relief. Even the keen parti- 
san, Toplady, could express his Calviu- 
ism in the ever-popular " Rock of ages 
cleft for me." 

The ideal of the Evangelicals was to Evangel- 
further iadividual piety by the salva- »<^a'"«'"- 
tion of souls and thus to Christianise 
the State. They were comparatively 
mdifferent to church organisation in it- 
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self, and both Episcopalians and Dis- 
senters united in the foundation of the 
London Missionary Society in 1795, and 
of the British and Foreign School 
Society in 1807. 

The Evangelical Revival had, how- 
ever, political effects before long. Not 
to dwell on minor changes of the law 
the details of which are tedious, the 
most important events of this kind were 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts in 1828, and the Act for the Re- 
lief of Roman Catholics from Pohtical 
Disabilities forced on the government 
of Wellington and Peel in 1829 by the 
Irish agitation. 
The Mod- The advance towards religious 
ern State: liberty and equahty was due not only to 
not Theo- ^^® revival of religious affairs ; we must 
cratic. attribute it partly to the spirit of the age. 
The reforming monarchs of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, Freder- 
ick the Great of Prussia, Joseph II. of 
Austria, and others, pushed forward the 
idea of the State as the uniting motive 
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of countries in contradistinction to the 
Church; the thorough-going advocates 
of the Romish theocracy, the Jesuits, 
were suppressed even by the Eoman 
Cathohc monarchs of the Bourbon 
family, and the French Revolution 
changed ideas throughout aU Europe, 
as well as the institutions of France. 
The Whigs in England of the years 
1815-32 had, as we have seen in the ex- 
ample of Hallam, no respect for the 
Church, in comparison with the State. 
It is out of such ideas as these that the 
belief in the possibility of religious 
liberty and equality without danger and 
even with profit to the State came to be 
a maxim of practical politics. 

When, by the example of the United 
States of America, and by the growth 
of the idea of nationality, it began to be 
seen that religious unity and uniformity 
were not necessary to maintain the unity 
and safety of the State, it was possible 
for the idea of " disestabhshment " to 
take root in the minds of statesmen. 
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The Church was spoken of as a de- 
partment of the civil service, the clergy, 
both Established and Dissenting, were 
regarded only as a superior kind of 
police, helping the State to discharge 
what were then regarded as its only 
legitimate functions, those of protection 
from force and fraud. The churches 
were of the same way of thinking as 
most people of their time, in regarding 
individual enterprise as the best method 
of attaining results. 

"Religious " Religious liberty " may be defined as 
Liberty absolute freedom for each individual to 
Equality" ^^i^e, if he pleases, with any others, 
defined, hke-minded with himself, in any chm-ch 
or religious organisation. Thus de- 
scribed, religious hberty is compatible 
with an Established Church ; but if the 
definition be enlarged, as it would be by 
many, so as to include on the one hand 
freedom from compxilsion to contribute 
towards the expenses of churches or re- 
ligious organisations -with, which the in- 
dividual does not agree, or on the other, 
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the freedom of all churches or religious 
organisations from outside control, then 
"religious liberty" would be incom- 
patible with the existence of Established 
Churches. It is in these latter senses 
that the phrase is generally used to-day, 
and that it is connected so closely with 
the word "equality." "Religious equal- 
ity" does not of course mean, as some 
have somewhat perversely supposed, the 
equality of all religions, but the equaUty 
of all persons before the law with re- 
spect to their religious beliefs. 

"Religious liberty and equality," ac- 
cording to the larger definition, have 
never existed in any European country ; 
it is doubtful if before this centm-y they 
have been the program of any re- 
ligious body; certainly, of no political 
party. We have noticed earlier in- 
stances of their advocacy, and even of 
their adoption in the New World, but 
the Liberals of 1820-1832, owing partly 
to the increased rehgious zeal which was 
the consequence of the Evangelical re- 
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vival, partly to the views as to relation- 
ships between Church and State which 
we have just briefly indicated, began to 
speak of disestablishing the English 
National Church. 
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THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL. 

The proposals for disestablishment Tractar- 
which were made about 1830, forced a '3">sni. 
party to assert themselves, who had al- 
ready been feeling their way to other 
ideas. They had founded for instance 
the "National Society for the Educa- 
tion of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Church of England" (1811), and were 
reviving in the nineteenth century the 
conceptions of the Christian Church as 
an institution different from and pos- 
sibly antagonistic to the State, at least 
such a State as was developing tenden- 
cies towards disestablishment and dis- 
endowment under Liberal auspices. 

The bishops had been told "to put 
their house in order." It was time to 
seek some other basis for the Church 
than the good-humoured patronage 
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given to the Episcopalians or the still 
more contemptuous toleration accorded 
to the Dissenters. When the Test and 
Corporation Acts had been repealed 
(1828),not from a high sense of duty or 
justice, but because they had become 
scandalous relics of a " barbarous " age, 
it was necessary to realise once again the 
claims of a Diviae institution that was 
greater far than the mere expediencies 
of governments and cabinets. The 
movement began among some Oxford 
clergymen whose ideal was a church 
founded on the Apostles and maintain- 
ing its continuity through the ages by 
means of the threefold ministry of 
bishops, priests and deacons. In the 
Tractarian movement, as it was called 
because it began with a series of ninety 
" Tracts for the Times," much came to be 
heard, as in Laud's generation, of 
priests, altars, and sacrifices, and of 
"apostolic succession." Some of the 
leaders and many of their followers, 
failing to find in an Established Church 
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the ideal of their dreams, naturally 
drifted to the great non-established 
episcopal church whose head was the 
bishop of Eome. Ritual was exalted, 
and, as the appeal was to antiquity, we 
heard much of going " behind the Re- 
formation." 

Now aU this was extremely alarming Noncon- 
to Evangelical Dissenters — " Shall we ^P/*"*®^ 
go back to Rome ? " was the cry — and 
in the hatred of the sacerdotalism and 
clericalism that was associated with the 
movement. Nonconformists did not at 
first see the living force within: the 
conception of the Church of Christ 
which was being recalled to life out of 
the dormancy of a hundred years. But, 
after a time, the essential idea seized 
also on the more enlightened among 
ourselves, and whereas we were content 
to be called "chapel" people in con- 
trast to " Church " folk, we are now be- 
ginning to realise that we too are 
churches, real members of Christ's 
Holy Catholic Church, having a real 
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" apostolic succession " as distinct from 
the artificial, official, succession of our 
brethren. We too "have an altar," 
we also are a royal priesthood, being 
" kings and priests unto God." We too 
offer "sacrifices," and we are beginning 
to hark back to antiquity, first the anti- 
quity of the seventeenth century, when 
we were large sharers in the national 
life and even for a time had the mastery 
in the Established Church. But more 
than that, we claim a share in the most 
ancient of Christian antiquity, the 
Apostolic age, and we claim that the 
records of the New Testament lend 
themselves as weU to the Nonconformist 
theories as to the Episcopalian. Though 
we do not claim an exclusive Diviae 
Sanction (as our forefathers did) for 
our own forms of pohty, yet we refuse 
to be un-churched by those who insist on 
a rigid acceptance of their own pro- 
cedure. We recognise the Christianity 
of all who love the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity, leaving to all full liberty 
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to unite churclies in Presbyterian or 
Episcopalian methods if so it like them. 
We, more than any others, are " Catho- 
lic "-minded, and would refuse to enter 
into the " communion of saints " with 
none who are willing to fraternise with 
us. We recognise unity in diversity, 
and see no need, ia order to effect a real 
" union of Christendom," to acknow- 
ledge Episcopates, historic or other, as 
the only method of connection among 
fellow-Christians. 
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Industry 

and 

British 

Empire. 



THE PRESENT DAY. 

The last century aod a half have seen 
two changes in the condition of our 
country, to which the word "great" 
seems scarely adequate. Since the 
middle of the last century, owing to the 
invention of machinery and the discov- 
ery of the uses of steam, the whole of 
our social fabric has been completely 
revolutionised. When George III. as- 
cended the throne in 1760. Great Britain 
was an agricultural country, though 
possessing some towns of importance as 
centres of trade and industry. When his 
grand-daughter began to reign in 1837, 
it had become a manufacturing country, 
its population for the most part 
gathered together in factory towns of 
ever increasing size, and depending for 
their daily food on the r^ularity of 
supplies from abroad. 
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When Victoria was crowned, she 
reigned over Australia and large tracts 
of country in America, besides scattered 
territories in Africa, the East and West 
Indies, but for the most part these were 
scarcely known, much less inhabited, by 
persons of European descent. Now that 
sixty years have passed, we in England 
are beginning to realise that we are but 
a part of a world-wide empire, each 
division of which has interests and 
claims. 

This growth and shifting of the popu- The 
lation began at the time when the F**"/*^*^®* 

111 yVrrcdi* 

churches were in their lowest and most 
torpid condition; it had progressed far 
before they had roused themselves suffi- 
ciently to cope with the problem thus 
presented. They were therefore heavily 
handicapped, if we may use the expres- 
sion, and they have not even yet made 
up their "lee- way." Attempts made a 
few years ago at collecting statistics 
suddenly revealed to the Christian 
Churches that, whatever their respec- 
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tive figures might be, they were, all 
taken together, but a fraction of the 
community, both in actual nimabers and 
in accommodation for public worship. 
The story of the 19th century, there- 
fore, is not that of a population all at 
least nominally Christian though 
divided as to doctrines and forms of 
church government, but of a population 
indifferent to, largely ignorant of. 
Christian teaching, in the midst of 
which all the churches are striving, with 
a rivahy which is to a large extent 
friendly, to win those who have been 
lost through neglect. 
Mission- The Societies for Promoting Chris- 
^ . tion Knowledge and for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts were 
founded quite at the beginning of the 
18th century by members of the Estab- 
lished Chiurch Their spheres of work 
were mainly, if not entirely, confined 
to the British dominions. 

A hundred years later, missionary 
societies began to be formed with a 
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larger scope. The "Baptist" was 
founded in 1792, the "London" in 
1795, the "Church" in 1799, and since 
then their number has grown, and their 
area of operations now embraces the 
world. 

It is a platitude that a church which 
does not missionise is almost an anomaly, 
and can scarcely be regarded as a real 
church at all. And conversely, the 
foundation of missions tends at once to 
revive the energies of a chvirch in aU 
parts of its activity. 

This century therefore has seen, with 
the growth of the population, continual 
efforts on the part of the Free Churches 
as well as those of the Established, to 
keep step with that growth, and to 
make up for arrears. One necessary re- 
sult has been an increase ia the number 
of denominations, though we are learn- 
ing now, both in theory and practice, 
that they are but denominations in the 
literal sense of the word, mere names 
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denoting no serious difference in what 
we agree in regarding as the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith. 
New^ Of these names, the most important 

are the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales 
dating at least from 1743. the Methodist 
New Connexion founded in 1797, the 
United Methodist Free Churches who 
held their first assembly in 1857, the 
Primitive Methodists whose first confer- 
ence was held in 1820, and the Bible 
Christians originating about the same 
time, strong, mainly in the south-western 
counties. 

A word must also be given to Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical history since the Re- 
volution of 1688 "established" in Scot- 
land the ancient Presbyterian Kirk. We 
have no space to speak of the various 
secessions of the 18th century, but all 
the world knows of the great " Disrup- 
tion" of 1843, which divided Presby- 
terian Scotland into the "Established" 
and the " Free " Church. These two and 
the " United Presbytery " are the larg- 
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est bodies which represent modem 
Scottish Presbyterianism. 

The influx of Scotsmen into England 
has given rise to another body, the 
"Presbyterian Chm-ch of England," 
consisting partly, specially in the north 
of England, of old Presbyterian 
chm*ches dating from the 17th century, 
and partly of new churches formed 
mainly to meet the requirements of 
young Scotsmen migrating south- 
wards. It is in communion with the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

It will be noted that all these move- Federa- 
ments, Methodist of various kinds, and g°" *"'* 
others, are Presbyterian in their form of sion. 
church government. The tendency in 
this century is towards federation. We 
see it in politics and in business, and it 
is therefore not surprising to find it also 
in ecclesiastical hfe. Even the Congre- 
gationalists and Baptists have aban- 
doned the " independency " of the l7th 
century, and are groupiag themselves 
into Unions of various kinds, county and 
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national. The Baptist Union was 
formed iq 1813, the Congregational in 
1831. In 1892, a movement b^an to 
take shape, the effect of which it is too 
early to forecast with accuracy, but the 
possibilities of which are infinite. In 
that year the first conference was held 
under the auspices of the National 
Council of Free Churches. 

All these movements in old England 
have their counterparts in the British 
Colonies, where the non-episcopal 
churches have taken their due share in 
the life of the community. In these 
parts of the British empire, we may not 
call them "Free Churches," for the 
words " nonconformist " and " dissenter " 
have no meaning in Greater Britain; 
there is no estabhshed church. Much 
more do these remarks apply to the 
United States of America where, by the 
first amendment to the Constitution, 
" Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof," and 
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where none of Uie States' legislatures 
have established any form of religion. 

Of the many voluntary activities for 
the social amelioration of the people of 
England ia w^hich members of the Free ' 
Churches have borne their share of their 
contribution towards State methods of 
accomplishiag the same work, there is 
neither need nor space to speak. But on 
the particular question of Elementary 
School Education, we may say a few 
words. 

The British and Foreign School So- Elemen- 

ciety was founded by Evangelicals of ^^^Y E**"" 

. cation 

the Established and Nonconfornust 

churches in 1807. The " National So- 
ciety " was founded by Anglicans in 
1811. Both societies were voluntary, 
working for the same aim in rival ways. 
In 1833, the State began to supplement 
their resources by grants from the Bud- 
get, and this was increased at different 
periods. 

In 1870, the Elementary Education 
Act made arrangements for an entirely 
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State-established and State-endowed 
system of elementary education which 
was to supplement the work of the 
voluntary societies and other similar 
agencies. 

Since that year, therefore, there has 
been a two-fold rivalry between the 
Evangelical and the " Catholic " educa- 
tors ; their " voluntary " schools have 
earned more and more of " government 
grants," and there has arisen an eccle- 
siastico-political contest at the election 
of the various " School Boards," some- 
what similar to the conflicts of the 17th 
century. But into all the ramifications 
of this contest, including the question 
of training colleges and village educa- 
tion, we must not enter. 

Removal During this century, many griev- 
?*..P.'*^" vances from which our forefathers suf- 
fered have been redressed. The protec- 
tion afforded by the Toleration Act 
was extended in 1779 and 1813. The 
Test and Corporation Acts were re- 
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pealed in 1828 and 1866. Eoman Catho- 
lics obtained relief in 1829. Compul- 
sory Church Rates were abolished in 
1868. The Universities and their pri- 
vileges were opened to us by Acts of 
1854, 1856, 1871, and 1882, and much 
has been gaiaed towards an equal treat- 
ment in the matter of marriages and 
burials. The " Irish Church " was dis- 
established and disendowed ia 1869, 
but this was done because the case of 
that church was exceptional. It was 
and always had been the chin-ch of a 
small minority. The " Church of Scot- 
land," and of "England and Wales," 
are stiU. established, because British 
politicians shape their conduct, not by 
the logic of theories, but by the play of 
political forces. They are aU, in a very 
real sense of the word, opportunists. 

What, then, is the present ecclesias- High 
tical condition in England? After fifty Church v. 
years of the " Oxford Movement," we church. 
see two forces arrayed, one agaiast the 
other, in the Established Church. One 
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' proclaims that church to be a branch of 
the Catholic Church, not Protestant, 
and differing from the "Oathohc" 
churches of the Continent only in re- 
fusing obedience to the Pope, and in a 
number of beliefs and practices vary- 
ing according to the belief and practice 
of the theorist. Many of this party 
apparently wish to minimise these dif- 
ferences. 

The other party proclaims as loudly 
that the " National Church " is " Protes- 
tant," that the changes made at the 
" Reformation " were large and valu- 
able, and that their opponents are^ 
" Romish " in tendency if not in fact. 

Even if the Church in which these 
disputes have arisen were a "free" 
church like ourselves, we should be in- 
terested in the controversy, and, 
whether we agreed with the " history " 
set forth by one side or the other, our 
sympathies would of course be for those 
who are battling for the Protestantism 
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for which we ourselves have long suf- 
fered a kind of semi-martyrdom. 

But the Church which doubts 
whether it is "Catholic" or "Protes- 
tant" is an established church, its en- 
dowments are, as we believe, derived 

. directly or iadirectly from State author- 
ity, and we are, by law, members there- 
of. Therefore we all have a still more im- 
mediate interest ia its differences. We 
claim the right to speak and act in the 
matter, just as the Separatists in the 
17th centiiry took part in the ecclesi- 
astico-political conflicts of their day. 
. Indeed, the present situation resem- 
bles, ia a very remarkable degree, the 

''position of affairs in 1640. Then, as 
now, there were two parties in the Es- 
tablished Church to which we may 
apply the term "High Church" and 
"Low Church." Then, as now, there 
were Englishmen, outside the estab- 
lished chiu-ch, yet intensely interested in 
its weKare. The ecclesiastical coudi- 
tions are startlingly alike. 
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The political conditions are different; 
the relations of King and Parliament are 
quite otherwise than those of the 17th 
century; we possess institutions, such 
as the Cabinet, and the broad suffrage, 
which did not exist two hundred and 
fifty years ago. But it ought not to be 
difficult to forecast the course of the 
story, sufficiently at least to give us wis- 
dom for the struggle. 
Disestab- One only of the thoughts that natur- 
lishtnent. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^g touched here. The 

High Church party have more or less 
openly rebelled against the control of 
the State. Though they shrink from 
using the word, they are in favour of dis- 
establishment. The Low Church party 
are begirming to say that if their oppo- 
nents win in the political conflict, dises- 
tablishment will be the only way out 
of the difficulty. 

Thus, the stress of theological strife 
is tending to bring about what we, as 
free churches, have advocated, quite 
practically, and, to a large extent, theo- 
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retically, for a long time. Our sympa- 
thies in. this matter are entirely with 
those who are ecclesiastically at the op- 
posite pole from ourselves. 

On this matter, all members of our 
free churches should, in proportion to 
their capacity, see clearly and act 
firmly. Our national history has taught 
us, with superabundance of proof, what 
an influence for evE, all the greater be- 
cause so subtle, the possession of political 
power has on any branch of the Chris- 
tian Church. We believe thoroughly in 
disestablishment as its inherent right. 

But this ecclesiastico-political belief Sacer- 
is, with us, a secondary matter compared dotahsm 
with the root principle of our Evangelical 
faith. This foundation, next to belief in 
Jesus Christ, is that every himian soul 
should come into immediate contact 
with God, that even for the weakest and 
most ignorant, it is necessary to avoid 
aU human mediation save by way of 
instruction and guidance. This is the 
keynote to the history of the Free 
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Clmrches of England; this is the prin- 
ciple which inspired them to do and 
dare aU they did and suffered for the 
sake of the truth. 

The eternal struggle between sacer- 
dotal views of religion and its opposite 
is still with us. It was in the Jewish 
Church, it has been in the Christian 
Chupdhi from its very beginning. There 
is no greater problem, none more diffi- 
cult for the human mind to solve, than 
the reasons for this continual conflict. 
We cannot even touch its fringe in these 
pages ; it should form the subject of our 
earnest prayer and thought in later 
years. 
Summary We have thus traced, in briefest out- 
line, the story of Protestant Free 
Churches in England from the 16th cen- 
tury tin the present day. But we must 
not forget that there has been during all 
this period a free church in England 
which is not Protestant in any sense. 
When Elizabeth decided to reject the 
Papal Supremacy, the Roman Catho- 
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lies became dissenters, and have con- 
tinued so to exist tni this day. They, 
too, have had their martyrs and their 
difficulties. For many years they were 
unable to maiutain their system in any 
but the most maimed condition, and it 
was not tUl 1850 that English Eoman 
Catholics were again governed by 
bishops taking their titles from English 
towns. Siace that date, iu spite of an 
Act of Parliament, passed iu panic and 
ever siace a dead letter, Eoman Cathoh- 
cism has been a fully organised church 
in England. With this omission thus 
briefly supphed, we can summarise the 
story of this primer. 

In the reign of the Tudors, Christian 
England divided iuto a Papal and a 
National Church. The former was re- 
formed, with the other Papal churches, 
by the Council of Trent, the latter by 
successive Acts of Parliament and of 
Convocation. Almost immediately, if 
not simultaneously, non-Papal English- 
men were divided into those who wished 
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to reform still further, and those who 
were content with the reform accom- 
plished by Elizabeth. Of the ultra- 
reformers, some were content to remain 
within the Estabhshed Church and hope 
for better times; these were the Puri- 
tans of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Others separated entirely from the Es- 
tablished Church, and erected free 
churches, which were, like the Roman 
Catholics, " persecuted " by the Anghcan 
authorities. These were the Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists. 

Early in the 17th century, many free 
churchmen fled from persecution to the 
Netherlands and America, though 
some of them stayed at home, specially 
Baptists. In the thirties of the century, 
theological and liturgical controversies 
rose to such a height within the Estab- 
lished Church, that many of the 
Puritans emigrated to America and 
foimded there Congregational Estab- 
lished Churches. In the time of the 
Civil War and Commonwealth there 
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were endless developments — ^theological, 
Htiirgical, and disciplinary; the multi- 
plicity of sects in those years is more 
than can be dealt with in these pages. 
We have dealt briefly with the rise and 
fall of Presbyterianism and of Congre- 
gationalism ia England. The result ia 
1660 was that Protestant Episcopacy 
was agaia established, Eoman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, CongregationaHsts, Bap- 
tists and Quakers were " persecuted." 

Then, partly owing to political de- 
velopments, partly to weariaess of 
strife, all English churches fell for a 
time into apathy, and the "philo- 
sophical" spirit of the 18th century led 
some of the older churches into Uni- 
tarianism. Against this apathy the 
Wesleys led a movement of revival, and 
thus not only have the older sects sur- 
vived into the 19th century but they 
have been joined on the one hand by 
Unitarians, and on the other by the 
various branches of "Methodism" and 
its imitators. 
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Among the various movements of our 
own age, we have remarked the increase 
of religious life iu all the churches, the 
"Catholic" revival in the Established 
Chiu-ch, the ever-growiug activity of the 
EvangeHcal churches, the interest taken 
iu social questions and the endeavours 
to win the "lapsed millions" for the 
Christian Church. This energy has of 
course given rise to rivalry between the 
churches, much of which is friendly, but 
some of which is otherwise. 
Conciu- The author of the Epistle to the He- 
sion. brews, seeking for illustrations of the 

eflEects of faith, finds himself drawn 
into a sketch of the history of his natioD. 
We English, too, if only our eyes were 
opened to see, could write a similar his- 
tory of our own country. More perhaps 
even than the Hebrew, we can name 
heroes who " have endured seeiug Him 
who is iuvisible." " The time would fail " 
us also " to teU of " those who, in om: 
own country, as iu Israel of old, 
"through faith subdued kingdoms, 
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wrought righteousness, obtained pro- 
mises, quenched the violence of fire, es- 
caped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed 
vahant in fight. . . . Others had trial 
of mockiags and scourgirigs, yea, more- 
over, of bonds and imprisonment . . . 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented." 

"Wherefore, seeing we also are en- 
compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, let us lay aside every 
weight, and the sin that doth so easily 
beset us." 

The earnest hope of the author, and 
the purpose with which this primer is 
written, is to stir young Free Chiu-ch- 
men, firstly, to read the history of their 
forefathers ia the faith, then to soak 
themselves in the story till they are per- 
meated with its spirit; finaily, to go 
deeper and deeper ia research and re- 
flection till they learn the wisdom of the 
ages, and so become mental and spiri- 
tual heirs of those who have gone before 
us. 
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Let us bewaxe of th.e temptations that 
surround us, even in our best of times. 
By all means add to worship all that 
will help us to approach the Father of 
our Spirits in spirit and in truth, but let 
us not be misled by outward beauty to 
miss the inward and spiritual graces of 
which these are but the outward and 
visible signs. 

Let us not forget, in the attractions 
which are prepared for those who are 
outside the Kingdom, that these baits 
are not the proper food of the members 
of Christ's Church. Let us realise more 
and more what is meant when we say 
that the Christ is our King, and the 
Chiu-ch His means of rule. In a word, 
let us leave the "beggarly elements," 
and go on, strengthened by discipline, 
individual and collective, to attain all 
the higher possibilities of Christian 
Church life. 

Not till we realise that we are not 
only free, but churches, shall we be able 
to speak vnth our enemies in the gate. 
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Not till we realise the full possibilities 
of an organised church-life, shall we de- 
rive the strength that should come from 
a sentiment of union with the past, of 
triumphant endeavour in the present, 
or of weU-founded hope for the futiu:e. 
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